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The Strategic Position of the Kindergarten 


By Patty SMITH HILL and GRACE LANGDON 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


OES the kindergarten really hold a stra- 
D tegic position in American education? 

Does it afford opportunities which no 
later grade can contribute in degree or kind? 
What evidence can be produced to substan- 
tiate such a claim? With such a claim con- 
ceded, the question must inevitably follow: In 
how far are we living up to these peculiar op- 
portunities? 

Are we making gvod our claim? If not, is 
the difficulty traceable to 
kindergarten teachers and 
leaders themselves or to 
the conditions imposed up- 
on them by boards of edu- 
cation and school admin- 
istrators? If there is diffi- 
culty due to our own in- 
ability to grasp and utilize 
the peculiar opportunities 
presented, then the ques- 
tion follows: How can we 
deepen our vision and im- 
prove our techniques? 

If, on the other hand, 
there is difficulty due to the 


conditions imposed _ by 
boards of education and 
school administrators, then 


the question follows: How 
can these peculiar oppor- 
tunities in all their impor- 
tance be so brought to the 
attention of such adminis- 
trators and tax payers that 
the best possible conditions 
for meeting them will be provided? 

Such searching questions as these demand 
investigation and consideration before the 
unique contribution of the kindergarten to pub- 
lic education can be realized to the full. That 
contribution has been rich in the past, but that 
richness can be doubled and tripled and quad- 
rupled when kindergarten teachers and leaders, 
specialists in all fields, parents, tax payers, and 
administrators all work together toward a com- 
mon end. 

Let us therefore set ourselves the problem 
of analyzing the bases of our claim to this 
strategic position. 

First, we receive the child into our care ar 
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an earlier and more formative period than any 
other grade of the school system. 

Are these early years of childhood really 
more formative than later years? Can the very 
young child learn some things and acquire cer- 
tain habits better than at succeeding periods? 
Experiments are demonstrating the fact that 
“old dogs can learn new tricks’ and that cer- 
tain learning proceeds at a more rapid rate in 
later than earlier periods. One must examine 
claims for the pre-school 
years therefore with scien- 
tific caution. One must real- 
ize the extravagance of 
some of the claims that have 
terrified modern parents in- 
to believing that the child 
was made or lost before his 
sixth year. “Give me the 
child until he is seven and 
I care not who has him 
afterwards,” is a mislead- 
ing statement of an impor- 
tant part-truth. The kinder- 
gartner herself does not be- 
lieve such solemn nonsense 
as this. Every intelligent 
teacher or parent knows 
that the best is important 
from start to finish, if all 
latent possibilities are to be 
realized. Nevertheless, in 
recent years psychoanalists 
and psychiatrists have re- 
vived our ancient faith in 
the susceptibility of chil- 
dren in these early years to environmental in- 
fluences good or bad, and have taught and dis- 
seminated a belief in the permanence of these 
impressions. The influence of these early ex- 
periences is even said to determine and condi- 
tion the qualities of character, personality and 
disposition of mature years. 

There is much difference of opinion regard- 
ing such beliefs. Most psychologists tend to 
discount such extravagant claims from psycho- 
analists. Nevertheless those psychologists who 
have had widest experience or responsibility 
for research or daily care of young children 
tend to give a more hospitable hearing to this 
theory. Dr. Arnold Gesell, whose wide expe- 
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rience with infants and young children would 
tend to justify any conclusion drawn, carefully 
qualifies his belief in the relation of the pre- 
school years to later development as follows: 
“But there is one stage which has an auto- 
cratic position in the series, and therefore dom- 
inates all the rest—the autocracy of priority. 
The pre-school period is biologically the most 
important period in the development of the 
individual for the simple but sufficient reason 
that it comes first. Coming first in a dynamic 
sequence, it inevitably influences all subsequent 
development. These years determine character, 
much as the foundation and frame determine 
a structure. The very laws of growth make 
these the most formative of all years.’ Such a 
sane statement as this is difficult to refute. 

Dr. John Watson, one of the most scientific 
investigators of early childhood, warns us that 
parents, and the first teachers of childhood 
share ‘‘the responsibility of making or marring 
the emotional life of the average child.”’ He 
follows this statement with an appeal to se- 
cure exceptional teachers and to make the po- 
sition of the teachers of early years the ‘‘most 
desirable and best paid ones in our schools.” 

While we must draw a keen distinction be- 
tween environmental influence in altering the 
social or moral conduct and behavior of chil- 
dren, and changes in intelligence as such, 
much light will be thrown upon this problem 
by a recently issued Year Book of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. The funda- 
mental problem under investigation in this 27th 
Year Book is the relation of nature to nur- 
ture—especially with regard to the relative im- 
portance of heredity and environment upon in- 
telligence as such. 

It would seem that all observers of the be- 
havior of early childhood could hardly doubt 
the influence of environment upon the moral 
and social behavior of childhood. The possi- 
bility of modifying native intelligence has 
seemed more improbable until these experi- 
ments were conducted. However, even though 
difference of opinion among the contributors 
to the Year Book is evident, a few quotations 
from some of the conclusions drawn are per- 
tinent to our discussion. In a study of the ef- 
fect of good homes in altering the intelligence 
of foster children, this statement is made in 
the chapter written by Dr. Frank N. Freeman 
and his co-workers in the University of Chi- 
cago. “From the data for this group it is ap- 
parent that adopted children are considerably 
lower in intelligence than own children in the 
same homes. It is probable that the difference 
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is due partly to heredity and partly to early en- 
vironment. The intelligence of the foster chil- 
dren would quite probably have been greater 
had they been adopted earlier in life. Com- 
parisons made later show that the earlier chil- 
dren are adopted, the higher is their intelli- 
gence.” Again, “If environment tends to im- 
prove mental capacity, it might be expected to 
have the greater influence during the earlier 
and more plastic period of the child’s life. It 
would, then, be expected that, other things be- 
ing equal, the earlier in life the child is 
brought under this improved environment, the 
higher would be his present intelligence.” Fur- 
thermore, the children who were tested and 
adopted at an early age gained more than those 
adopted at a later age. 

In a later chapter, Miss Gertrude Hildreth 
of the Lincoln School of Teachers College pre- 
sents the following data from a study of the 
influence of superior school environment on 
the intelligence of Nursery School and Kinder- 
garten children—In a comparison of 48 pupils 
entering first grade with at least four months 
of Nursery School or Kindergarten experience, 
and 41 pupils entering without such experi- 
ence, an advantage of nearly six points of I. Q. 
in favor of the group with previous schooling 
is reported. * * * The advantage in perform- 
ance gained by preliminary schooling tends to 
disappear as soon as the two groups compared 
have both had a year and a half of subsequent 
schooling. In other words, it is a fair presump- 
tion that the increase (if established) produced 
by nursery school and kindergarten training 
upon the I. Q. is only temporary, and one 
might say, artificial. One might ask regarding 
such a conclusion what might be the effect 
eighteen months later if the same environment 
which produced this increase in the nursery 
school and kindergarten were continued in the 
first and second grades. 

Despite differences of opinion among the 
authors of the Year Book and the deductions 
drawn from such experiments, we may be jus- 
tified in the following conclusions: 


(1) that these early years demand the most 
scientific and intelligent care possible to pro- 
vide; 

(2) that in so doing, economy of time, ef- 
fort, and money might be promoted by such 
preventive and curative work in early life; 

(3) that those who are to. have the respon- 
sibility of these formative years should have 
scientific training in preparation for the ‘job’. 
and should be remunerated with a salary which 
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would justify such preparation. This in turn 
would draw into the field the best mentalities 
and personalities as teachers and leaders of 
young children. 

Second, we are the first to help the child 
gain his earliest impressions of the world and 
life outside the home. 

At first glance this may seem to be a trivial 
matter of slight importance, but close observa- 
tion of the possible far reaching results of a 
child’s firse days in the kindergarten convince 
one to the contrary. He has left the small unit 
of the family with the personal relations of the 
home for the first time. He has come into a 
world peopled with others of his own age, 
with interests and needs similar to his own. 
He is no more the center of a circle of admir- 
ing adults. Life requires no more stupendous 
adjustment in later years. Some children meet 
it with ease. Others who have lived too closely 
and too intensely in a small family circle suf- 
fer danger of an emotional shock. Unique in- 
deed is the opportunity offered for setting up 
those attitudes which may conceivably carry on 
to later years, coloring one’s human relation- 
ships. 

The child comes, too, into a world filled with 
a variety of objects which his developing abili- 
ties make of keenest interest to him. He in- 
vestigates, experiments, questions. His appe- 
tite for pure knowledge and information is 
astounding. Can the importance of the oppor- 
tunity to lead these small beginners to a higher 
level be over estimated. 


Third, we have an opportunity for a close 
and intimate contact with the parents. 

The very helplessness, inexperience, and im- 
maturity of the child as it enters the kinder- 
garten requires the guidance and protection of 
some member of the family in conducting him 
to and from the school. This is a big asset for 
both the parent and the teacher. It affords the 
opportunity for knowing each other. No other 
grade teacher has such an opportunity. In a 
large majority of cases the mother herself 
brings her child to the school door and calls 
for him again at noon. Each meeting of par- 
ent and teacher is a golden opportunity for 
friendly intercourse in their common task—a 
chance for exchange of experience of value to 
each. Conferences and records or reports ex- 
changed may follow and the two guides in the 
two institutions in which the child lives and 
learns better understand each other and the 
child in their care. An opportunity to come to 
some mutual convictions regarding discipline 
and control in the home and school may re- 
sult, reducing the inevitable strain thrust upon 
the child living under two opposing regimes 
of government. 

Three opportunities then are peculiarly ours 

ours as no others’—the privilege of guiding 
humanity in the beginnings of life—the chance 
to give the first vision of life in the world out- 
side the home—the opportunity to work with 
those whose interest centers in this little child. 
These are our golden opportunities. This is 
the strategic place of the kindergarten. 














A Dedication 


Delivered at the dedication of the New Combination Grade and 
High School Building, Sun Prairie, by Mary Estelle Hayden 

A building beautiful on a sun-crowned hill, 

Where strong oaks grow and parents’ high hopes turn, 

Traditions linger, many memories thrill,- 


VY To foresight clear, to honor, health, and strength, 


This house we dedicate, that youth may learn! 


eS To scholarship, to dreams creative, grace, 

To citizenship we dedicate its length; 

To light and happiness on childhood’s face, 

To the blessing of tasks and work for all who tread 
Within its halls, the will to do made rife. 
These gone, its room is bare; its spirit, fled; 
With these its walls put forth the flower of life. 
This beautiful building, high and straight and square, 
Made true, for youth and the future, is our prayer! 


Y/ 
a 























The Teachers Colleges of Wisconsin 


By Epcar G. DouDNA 
Secretary, Board of Normal School Regents 


HE answer to the question ““Why do we 
have nine teachers colleges instead of 
one or four or five?” is found in the his- 

torical development of our educational system. 
When Wisconsin became a state in 1848 it 
came into the union with a constitution based 
largely upon the recently adopted fundamental 
law of New York. Provision was made in the 
constitution for normal schools but the influence 
of private acadamies and colleges prevented the 
establishment of a state normal school for al- 
most twenty years. In the interval between 
1848 and the establishment of the Platteville 
Normal School in 1866, various schemes for the 
training of teachers were tried. The Univer- 
sity made sporadic efforts to organize teacher 
training courses but even under the brilliant 
leadership of Henry Barnard there was little 
achieved, and it was not until 1885 that a de- 
partment was organized with President J. W. 
Stearns of the Whitewater Normal School as 
its head. And even in 1929 it has not devel- 
oped into an autonomous school of education 
but is still a loosely organized department of 
the College of Liberal Arts. 

Another scheme was to subsidize the denom- 
inational schools and colleges by paying to 
such of them as would organize departments 
for the training of teachers from 25 to 50 per 
cent of the gross proceeds of the sale of swamp 
lands given to the state by the general govern- 
ment for the purpose of establishing normal 
schools. This scheme, too, was a failure and 
in 1865 State Superintendent McMynn led a 
movement for the establishment of state nor- 
mal schools. The statute which was passed then 
is still operative and states ‘The exclusive pur- 
pose of each normal school shall be instruction 
and training in the theory and art of teaching, 
and in all the branches that pertain to a good 
common school education.” The next legisla- 
ture incorporated the Board of Regents and de- 
fined its powers which remain essentially un- 
modified today. 

The Board determined to establish as soon 
as the needs arose a normal school for each of 
the six congressional districts. Instead of de- 
termining with care the best possible location, 
the legislature authorized the board to locate a 
school after receiving bids or proposals from 
the various cities which desired the new insti- 
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tutions. (The complete story is found in Pat- 
zet’s Public Education in Wisconsin). Pro- 
posals came from sixteen cities, which showed 
the local pressure to secure a state institution. 
Platteville and Whitewater were officially 
chosen for the first two and it was suggested 
that Oshkosh, Sheboygan, and Stoughton 
would be desirable locations for later schools. 

It is very clear then that Wisconsin em- 
barked upon the policy of a decentralized sys- 
tem of normal ieak, establishing them very 
early, and for eighty years has consistently fol- 
lowed that policy. 

There is something to be said for a decen- 
tralized system in the opportunity for young 
men and women to prepare themselves for 
teaching near their own homes. It is well 
known that all institutions of higher learning 
are in a very real sense local, since they draw 
most of their students from within a radius of 
75 miles. The Ohio survey showed that of an 
attendance of 1287 in the Education depart- 
ment of the University 756 came from Frank- 
lin County i. e. 60% registered from the 
county in which the institution is located. In 
the University of Wisconsin last year (1928- 
29) during the first semester 1907 students 
were registered from Dane county whereas in 
the 56 counties north of the Wisconsin river 
to the northern boundary of Sauk county and 
due east there were but 1903 students regis- 
tered. A map of the attendance at the teachers 
colleges in Wisconsin shows a similar local in- 
fluence as a large part of the enrollment comes 
from the county in which the college is located 
and the four or five adjoining counties. 

Ohio has a teacher training situation analo- 
gous to that of Wisconsin. In 1927 there were 
101 teacher training institutions, 30 county 
normals, 6 state colleges, 8 municipal univer- 
sities and city normals, and 57 private colleges 
accredited. Yet here the situation is local 
Twelve counties furnish more students to the 
teachers colleges than the remaining 76, and 
two counties furnish 1/4, of the entire enroll- 
ment. 

Returning again to the persistent question, 
How many state teachers collegeg does Wiscon- 
sin need? we have another approach. The last 
available figures from the U. S$. Bureau of Edu- 
cation show 263 state supported teachers train- 
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ing institutions of collegiate grade. Eleven are 
indicated for Wisconsin (9 teachers colleges, 
Stout Institute, and the State University). For 
the nation as a whole there are 4.16 institu- 
tions for each million of population. The high- 
est is New Mexico with a density of 13.88 and 
the lowest is Illinois with six institutions and a 
density of .93. Wisconsin has 11 (Stout and 
the U. W. being included with the teachers 
colleges) and a density of 4.18—almost the 
average for the nation. 

The median is 2.95 per million and using 
this as a basis we find Wisconsin ranking 18th. 
Massachusetts, with a situation comparable to 
ours, ranked 29th with a density of 2.6 or 
practically the national median. But even this 
is not sound comparison for Massachusetts has 
no state university and leaves the training of 
its high school teachers to its private colleges 
and universities. 


School population 

School enrollment : a 
DVO a eee 
Cy elementaty 2.56 ..-22--245-ee 
(C) high school _- etek ne Pee pa 
CES INGINMIS <2 oe oe neces 
Cb) Go: Nomials: ......2-2222-5.~ ae 
Gey University ...2..-.5.22.4. ae 

Expenditures 


6) DIS eee ae ee ee ee 
(ay Con Normals) oo. 2-55-85. 
Property Evaluation eee ee en eee 
RI NNO re te a oe eae 
Property Taxes —_._. aren eee : sae 
Income Taxes -__- sen 
Tax for Normals - 


Indiana has two normal schools. The educa- 
tional survey of that state made in 1926 by a 
committee headed by Dr. Judd of Chicago 
sums the whole matter up in this paragraph: 

“Indiana’s experiences with just one normal 
school has not been such as to justify a con- 
tinuation of that policy. Teacher-training is 
necessarily a decentralized procedure. Expeti- 
ence has demonstrated that states with normal 
schools located in several localities tend to de- 
velop better trained groups of teachers than 
states with teacher training facilities centralized 
at One or two institutions.” 

I think Wisconsin justifies this statement. 

The development in the fifteen years of 1913 
to 1928 gives some significant data that show 
that the increase in cost of the teachers col- 
leges has been much below the average in- 
crease. 


This table may or may not be important, 
but it does show that the increase in costs of 
our system has been much lower than that of 
any other unit in the table and even less than 
the increase in wealth. Measured by ability to 
pay the teachers colleges of Wisconsin cost 
more in 1913 when we were “‘pointing with 
pride” than they did in 1928 when we were 
“viewing with alarm.’’ It strikes me that this 
is a remarkable situation when one considers 
the general impression that under the regent 
system of government there has been gross ex- 
travagance. I shall not press this point since 
the total for all education in Wisconsin is not 
startling. The money spent on the University 
would build a battleship and that used for the 
teachers colleges might construct a pretty fair 
torpedo destroyer. Comparisons, however, are 
odorous and I shall not attempt to make the 
atmosphere less pleasant by attempting them. 


1913 1928 Increase 
782,246 868,239 10% 
440,103 518,035 1S% 
165,894 146,146 13% 
232,625 261,226 12% 

41,385 102,483 150% 

3,901 5,000 25% 

1,400 1,172 —14% 

4,237 9,672 128% 
$15,036,809 $54,432,522 260% 
1,133,945 1,985,813 80% 
2,805,806 9,876,815 250% 
151,314 395,469 166% 
2.998,187,705 5,872,402,648 100% 
50,270,679 154,703,423 200% 
41,755,035 105,584,287 157% 
1,902,988 16,382,260 700% 
1,051,105 1,829,523 80% 


The service rendered by the Wisconsin 
Teachers Colleges to the schools of the state 
prove that the teachers colleges have not neg- 
lected their duty. In the school year of 1927- 
28, 23% of the one room rural teachers, 50% 
of the state graded teachers, 71% of the ele- 
mentary teachers, and 79% of the high school 
teachers in the schools under the jurisdiction 
of county superintendents were graduates of 
the state teachers colleges. In the 90 cities 
under the control of city superintendents 86% 
of the elementary teachers and 28% of the 
high school teachers were teacher college grad- 
uates. In the special fields of high school in- 
struction 40% of the agriculture teachers, 30% 
of art teachers, 82% of commercial teachers, 
52% of home economics teachers, 50% man- 
ual training teachers, 15% of music teachers, 
55% of the teachers of physical education 
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were graduates of Wisconsin's teachers col- 
leges. Forty out of 90 or 44% of the city su- 
perintendents, 62 out of 72 or 86% of the 
county superintendents, and 258 out of 439 or 
58% of the high school principals were teacher 
college graduates. 

During the year 1927-28 the colleges grad- 
uated 1,648 prospective teachers. Of this num- 
ber 83% were teaching, 8%. were continuing 
in school, and 9% were not teaching. Only 
12% of those teaching had left Wisconsin and 
88% were teaching in the state. 

The evidence—although mostly quantitative 

shows quite clearly that our decentralized 
system is neither extravagant nor negligent, 
but on the contrary has been managed with 
economy if not indeed with parsimony, that our 
teachers colleges have supplied well trained 
teachers to the state and given an opportunity 
to young men and women to enter and succeed 
in the greatest of professions—that of the 
teacher. 

There are equally commendable things to be 
said of the internal management of the teach- 
ers colleges. The personnel is very high. I 
doubt if there is a more self-denying and self- 
sacrificing group of workers in Wisconsin than 
is found in these schools. 

There are some forward steps to be taken. 
We must coordinate and unify the nine col- 
leges into a single efficient system, avoiding 
paralyzing standardization on the one hand and 
anarchical individualism on the other. We 
need to take clearly and honestly our position 
as institutions devoted solely to the training of 
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teachers. All ambitions to be anything else 
must be put away. The field is large, the needs 
are great, the opportunity is big enough for 
the reasonable aspirations of anyone. 

We need a more careful selection of candi- 
dates for the profession, a clearer definition of 
the educational principles which should guide 
us, a follow-up or proving service for our 
graduates, and a modern system of certification. 

I think the time has come to make the ele- 
mentary curriculum three years in length, and 
to encourage the development of a four year 
course which will insure a reasonable mastery 
of the subjects to be taught, a thorough 
grounding in educational principles and tech- 
niques, adequate participation in teaching to 
develop correct attitudes and skills, and much 
work that will be cultural and broadening. 

We need to recognize that the great art of 
teaching must be exemplified more in our 
teachers colleges than in any other educational 
institution. We must make good teaching con- 
tagious by constant exposure of our young peo- 
ple to the best craftsmanship in our profes- 
sion. Valuable as degrees and other insignia 
of education are—and no one respects them 
more highly than I—we must recognize that 
alone they do not measure ability. 

Perhaps in a few years we shall be able to 
overcome some of the bad advertising we have 
received and through a whole-hearted accept- 
ance of our plain duty be recognized for our 
intellectual integrity, professional honesty, pro- 
gressive outlook, and prudent management, 
and thus recover that high opinion that was 
held of the normal schools fifteen years ago. 





Have You Ever Noticed? 


HEN the other fellow acts that way, he is 
ugly; when you do, its nerves? 

When the other fellow is set in his way, 
he’s obstinate; when you are, it is just firmness? 

When the other fellow doesn’t like your 
friend, he’s prejudiced; when you don’t like 
his, you are simply showing that you are a good 
judge of human nature? 

When the other fellow tries to treat some 
one especially well, he’s toadying; when you try 
the same game, you are using tact? 

When the other fellow takes time to do 
things, he is dead slow; when you do it, you 
are deliberate? 

When the other fellow picks flaws in things, 


he’s cranky; when you do, you are discrim- 
inating? 

When the other fellow gets destructive it is 
toughness; with you it is forcefulness? 

When the other fellow dresses extra well, 
he’s a dude; when you do, it is simply a duty 
one Owes to society? 

When the other fellow runs great risks in 
business, he’s foolhardy; when you do, you are 
a great financier? 

When the other fellow says what he thinks, 
he’s spiteful; when you do, you are frank? 

When the other fellow won’ get caught in 
a new scheme, he’s backwoodsy; when you 
won't you are conservative?—Author unknown. 


—— 
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Memorial on Stone Mountain 


By MERLE C. PALMER 
Principal County Normal School, Columbia County 


NE of the most interesting side trips of 

the N. E. A. convention held at At- 

lanta this past summer, was the one 
taken to Stone Mountain, a distance of about 
seventeen miles northeast of Atlanta. 

Leaving Atlanta on buses about two o'clock, 
the trip took us through one of the most beau- 
tiful sections of the city and then through an 
area showing the various types of vegetation 
of that part of the South. Many Magnolia 
trees, with their beautiful 
blooms could be seen 
along the way and 
among the crops grow- 
ing in the fields were 
seen the cotton and the 
sweet potato. All of 
these things were very 
interesting to us from 
the North. 

After nearly an hour 
of riding, the object of 
our quest came into full 
view, a large bare rock 
mountain, with here and 
there a little cluster of 
sctubby trees and shrub- 
bery. It seemed very 
strange indeed to see 
this huge mountain ly- 
ing on an area of prac- 
tically level country. 





The mountain is about 
one thousand feet high 
and approximately seven 
miles in circumference, 
not unlike the shape of 
half an egg. 

As we came to the north side, we found 
that it was nearly perpendicular and it is here 
that there has been undertaken a task that 
seems almost herculean in extent, for from the 
side of this solid mountain of granite, is to be 
taken away material so as to leave a most ex- 
traordinary piece of sculpture, depicting the 
representatives of the Southern Confederacy, as 
a Memorial to those who constituted the Con- 
federacy. 

When one realizes that this mountain is 
older than the Rockies, the Appalachians, the 





Central Group and Memorial Hall 


Stone Mountain 


Alps or the Himalayas, he is able to think of 
this memorial as one that will go on down 
through the ages to come, a permanent record 
of a portion of the real history of the South. 

This memorial is to consist of a central 
or reviewing group, with units of infan- 
try, cavalry, and artillery. Below the central 
group there will be carved out of the moun- 
tain a large memorial hall, dedicated to the 
Women of the Confederacy. In front of this 
hall and reflecting the 
carvings above, is to be 
a magnificent mirror 
pool, the whole being 
one of the grandest and 
most colossal pieces of 
sculpture of all time. 

To one who has not 
visited the scene of this 
work, it is almost unbe- 
lievable that the size of 
these figures is as great 
as it is. For instance, 
the figures of the cen- 
tral group are about the 
height of a ten story 
building, the head of 
General Lee being ap- 
proximately twenty-five 
feet square. His shoul- 
der is so large that eigh- 
teen men sat out upon it 
at one time during a re- 
cent program held at the 
scene. 

At the time of 
visit here last July, the 
figure of General Lee and his horse, Traveller, 
were nearing completion, while the figure of 
Jefferson Davis could be distinguished in out- 
line. 

We understand that it will take about two 
years more to complete the central group. 

Another mark of the immensity of the un- 
dertaking is the mass of refuse that has been 
blasted off the side of the mountain in carv- 
ing this much of the group. It seemed that 
this pile of rocks, ranging in size from pieces 
ten feet in diameter to those as small as hick- 
ory nuts. 


our 
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Can Any Teacher Become Progressive? 


By A. GORDON MELVIN 
College of the City of New York 


‘ E DIDN'T do our arithmetic at all 
W well last time,” said Miss Elizabeth 
Irwin, one of the leaders in pro- 
gressive teaching in New York City. We were 
sitting on children’s chairs watching the young- 
sters at work with their blocks and discussing 
the matter of drill in elementary number proc- 
esses. Miss Irwin was saying that when the 
children before us should reach seven and a 
half years formal instruction in arithmetic and 
other subjects would be given for then they 
will be able to master the subjects with very 
little effort. She was planning for them a new 
method of attack al thinking of the things 
she had learned in a previous experiment when 
she said ‘We didn’t do our arithmetic at all 
well last time.’’ It was but a few hours later 
that Mrs. Lucy Sprague Mitchell said of her 
kindergarten class, “It’s very exciting work. I 
think I shall do it differently another year.’ 

“Yes,” I replied, ‘‘it is a continual problem, 
one that is never solved.”’ 

“Well,” was the answer, “it’s a solved atti- 
tude but not a solved curriculum.” 

In the words of these two famous teachers 
we get at the root of the matter of progressive 
teaching, namely, the experimental attitude 
coupled with self-criticism and_ originality. 
Such, indeed, is the attitude; such is the ac- 
tive spirit of the live and growing teacher. 

For the classroom teacher who is willing to 
catch this spirit, whether she be in a one room 
rural school or in a closely graded city system, 
progressive teaching is possible. Without this 
spirit of adventure the teacher remains for- 
ever in a rut. Consequently the first thing 
which is necessary in a teacher who would be 
progressive must be the willingness, even the 
eagerness for growth, one might say eagerness 
for uncertainties in teaching. 

Having once achieved this desire for prog- 
tess, the teacher’s next step must be careful 
study and thinking. To the young teacher, who 
knows little of scientific education, or to the 
old teacher who has formed habits of the tra- 
ditional type, study is essential. Without it no 
teacher can make the maximum use of her own 
talents and abilities. Such study may be car- 
ried on in the summer time at some school of 
education of the modern type. Or it may be 
more satisfactory for the teacher to attain her 
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end by studying current periodical literature 
and the newer books on progressive education. 
She will need to make herself master of the 
most recent educational psychology, to learn the 
nature of the good physical and social environ- 
ment, and to master modern principles of 
method. Also, she should seize every oppor- 
tunity to visit schoolrooms in which work of 
the new type is being carried on. More essen- 
tial even than the study of books is this study 
of the work of progressive teachers in the 
newer classrooms. : 

But when once the teacher has adopted the 
experimental attitude and has devoted time to 
thinking and training, will she not have trouble 
with unsympathetic supervisors? That is a pos- 
sibility, but one which is rapidly passing away. 
I once asked a supervising principal, ‘What 
would you do if one of your teachers should 
make an attempt to introduce progressive teach- 
ing into her classroom?” He replied, “Why, I 
would raise up my hands and thank Heaven! In 
fact,” he continued, ‘the whole trouble is that 
we can’t get teachers with the knowledge and 
training to carry on the new type of work. The 
demand for the new type of teacher is in- 
creasing rapidly and will continue to increase. 
The idea that supervisors are opposed to new 
developments in teaching, while true in some 
localities and in certain instances, is largely a 
fallacy.” 

Suppose, however, that the progressive 
teacher does find herself in a school where su- 
pervision is rigid and the tight organization of 
the system allows comparatively little variation. 
This, after all, is the real issue which readers 
of this article will want the writer to face. 
What can the teacher do in a rigidly organ- 
ized system with a supervisor who is compara- 
tively unsympathetic? If the supervisor is ac- 
tually hostile and insists on a type of teaching 
which is the routine of the system, it is true 
that there is little to be done unless tact can be 
of assistance. It has happened many times that 
a tactful teacher has won permission to do 
original work. Supervisors who are actively 
hostile are, however, fortunately rare. The 
more ordinary case is that in which the teacher 
is allowed some freedom but nét a great deal. 
What may such a teacher do? 

In such a case the teacher may well realize 
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that complete freedom is not necessary to carry 
on teaching of the new type. It is important to 
realize that teaching of the progressive kind, 
in which the school work is organized into ac- 
tivities, may be carried on in different and nar- 
rowing circles of freedom. The teacher in the 
wide circle, who has complete freedom, may 
take her children on a trip to Washington or 
to Europe. Few teachers have such a wide and 
unlimited sphere of action. Other teachers are 
limited to the use of a building and a neigh- 
borhood. They may take children on trips to 
solve their scientific problems at a museum of 
natural history, they may cooperate with the 
children of the rest of the school in producing 
a pageant. Some teachers will find themselves 
in a school where there are perhaps but two 
other progressive teachers. Again, in this nar- 
rower circle they may cooperate in working out 
some conduct unit, such as allowing their chil- 
dren to hold a reception and an exhibit of 
their work for their parents. But what of the 
lone teacher in a school where no others share 
her aims and ideals? Is she helpless? By no 
means. Her position is much more difficult but 
within her narrower circle she may do a great 
deal. She may, even if the desks are stationary, 
let the children play games, running up and 
down the aisles and passing back the ‘‘medi- 
cine ball” rather than drill them in calisthenics. 
She may give them play-songs in which they 
supply their own rhymes rather than give them 
dull and cumbrous rote-songs. She may let the 
children read whole books, instead of isolated 
excerpts. She may plan with them a health 
campaign, with score cards which they work 
out themselves, and original posters. If the su- 
pervisor does not approve of such things, (but 
what supervisor in these days would not?) the 
teacher may still organize the work into smaller 
and less elaborate units. The children may 
write stories instead of essays, they may plan a 
trip to Australia for a friend of the teacher 
who is going there, they may correspond with 
children of foreign lands, they may work out 
their week’s expenses, or what they cost their 
parents every year, they may make a puppet 
show, or a map, or model of the Byrd expedi- 
tion to the South Pole. In other words, no mat- 
ter how restricted the teacher is, she may cover 
her curriculum in a fresh and original way, 
one related to the children’s interests and pres- 
ent experiences. She may even have to carry 
on a great deal of her work in the old way, 
but in one subject, or in two she may intro- 
duce the new modes if only she understands 
how to carry them on. It is not the fortunate 


school environment and the progressive super- 
visor which make the good teacher. It is the 
progressive spirit within her coupled with 
knowledge and training to work out her prob- 
lems. 





Educational Standards in Alaska 


In these days when educational standards and 
requirements among teachers are constantly be- 
coming higher it is interesting to note how 
Alaska stands in this regard. Sixty-two out of 
sixty-three high school teachers are college or 
university graduates. In terms of percent this 
is equivalent to 98.4% who meet the accepted 
standard. 

Among elementary school teachers the record 
is not so high but is eminently satisfactory when 
compared to that of the majority of the States. 
Ninety-one percent are college, university, or 
normal school graduates or have had two years 
of study beyond graduation from high school. 

Both high and elementary school teachers 
have not considered mere graduation from a 
college, university, or normal school sufficient. 
Sixty-eight percent of the high school teachers 
have completed post graduate work ranging 
from a six weeks summer session to one and 
one-half years, while one half of the elementary 
school teachers who are college, university, or 
normal school graduates have taken post gradu- 
ate work. 

While the annual turnover of teachers in 
Alaska is high, the number who have had pre- 
vious teaching experience in the Territory is 
surprisingly large. Of the 242 teachers em- 
ployed during the present year, 143 or fifty- 
nine percent are not new to the country. That 
many of these teachers have been employed in 
the Alaska schools long enough to consider the 
Territory home is indicated from the fact that 
the average Alaska experience of the group is 
3.2 years. 

The average teaching experience of the entire 
corps of teachers is seven years. 


—Alaska School Bulletin 





Work 
No man is born into the world whose work 
Is not born with him. There is always work 
And tools to work withal, for those who will; 
And blessed are the horny hands of toil. 


—Lowell—"A Glance Behind the Curtain’ 











Problems To Think About 


By O. H. PLENZKE and W. J. BERGER 
Abstracts presented at the Representative Assembly in Milwaukee 


URING this and the next month, the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will publish 
abstracts of the four important educa- 
tional matters presented by four speakers at 
the Representative Assembly meeting in Mil- 
waukee. We suggest that these abstracts be the 


basis of discussions at Schoolmasters Clubs, 
W. T. A. locals, and other teacher meetings, 


for they are matters which vitally concern the 
schools and teachers of Wisconsin. This issue 
contains the abstracts of talks by Mr. O. H. 
Plenzke, assistant state superintendent, on the 
Teacher Certification Problem in Wisconsin, 
and Mr. W. J. Berger, superintendent of She- 
boygan County, on the County Board of Edu- 
cation. 


The Teacher Certification Problem in Wisconsin 


The work of the schools depends first of all upon 
well prepared teachers. 

The examination system of selecting 
ing teachers has serious limitations. 


and certificat- 


. It cannot function as a sifting process for se- 
Jecting candidates with acceptable character and 
personality traits. 

2. It eliminates candidates upon the basis of aca- 

demic accomplishments only. 

3. It does not include practice teaching which is 

the core of good teacher training courses 

4. If used at all, the examination 

count a9 its limitations, should not be the sole 
means of selecting teachers. 

Teacher certification should be based upon com- 
pletion of a course at a teacher training institution. 
Institutional training provides the selective feature 
and emphasizes practice teaching, both of which are 
impossible under the examination method. 


system, On ac- 


The big weakness of Wisconsin’s certification law 
is the general license. Graduates of two, three, or 
four year courses of teachers college, excepting spe- 
cial courses, receive a general license to teach in any 
public school, according to law. The same credential 
is issued to graduates of the University of Wiscon- 
sin or endowed colleges. As far as legal teaching 
privileges go, two years of training entitles a candi- 
date to the same license as is given to the holder of 
a B. A. degree. A graduate of an intermediate grade 
course receives a license legalizing her employment 
as teacher in a high school. The inconsistency is ap- 
parent and cannot be defended. Licenses should 
far as practicable be issued for specific training. 

A two-year training course beyond high school 
graduation should be the minimum for teaching. 
This would provide teachers having more than a 
year of intensive coaching in methods for rural 
schools. 

Local certification by city superintendents may 
serve as an expediency measure to get teachers under 
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cover. Actually, the local license issued to those who 
could not obtain a state license has been a detri- 
ment to the holder. Teachers who felt themselves se- 
cure in positions with local certificates suddenly find 
it mecessary to get a position elsewhere. Serious dis- 
appointments then ensue because the local certificate 
is not honored by the prospective employer who de- 
mands a state license. The new position does not 
materialize on account of lack of the proper certifi- 
cate. Teachers should hold a state certificate the 
value of which is unquestioned. Local certification 
has in many cases been the cause of grief and cha- 
grin. It is limited to one locality. 

Teaching licenses are at present issued by city and 
county superintendents and the State Superintendent. 
The State Superintendent issues state licenses upon 
the completion of courses in teachers’ colleges, uni- 
versities, and private colleges. The diversity and 
range of standards which guide these 150 or more 
agencies It is contrary to present educa- 
tional policies. Wisconsin shares its state-county-city 
certification policy with two other states. All others 
have abandoned it in favor of a state plan of certifi- 
cation. Education is a state function and we can- 
not, as a progressive educational state, afford to op- 
erate under an antiquated system. A hang-over pro- 
cedure which does not co-ordinate with modern 
needs should be revised. Why prolong research and 
refinement in curricula and methods if the gates to 
service are opened wide for anyone to assume the 
role of teacher by easy means for any and all posi- 
tions? Why continue to set a premium upon medi- 
ocrity ? 

Professions ave built up from within. The hon- 
ored and recognized professions did not get that way 
by virtue of demands from the public they serve. 
They acquired their enviable status by raising their 
own standards. If teachers desire their vocation to 
rank with these, they themselves must lead the way. 
Tenure, salary, schedules, contracts, etc., will go part 
of the way. But, in spite of these, infiltration of the 
ill-fitted, unprepared and unadapted will proceed un- 
less standards are raised. Teachers with four years 
of training cannot view with complacency the yearly 
influx of teachers taking parallel positions and yet 
having only two or three-year courses to their credit. 
Under the present law this condition prevails. Rais- 
ing the teacher certification requirements of Wiscon- 
sin is a matter in which teachers should be actively 
interested. 


is obvious. 


The County Board of Education 

The rural schools of the United States must even- 
tually be organized into a county unit or some other 
sufficiently large unit. The tendency is strong in that 
direction; in fact, a large number of legislatures dur- 
ing the past year have taken some action on this 
problem. 

Everywhere it is agreed by those most interested, 
that, exclusive of cities, the county should be or- 
ganized as a single school distriét with— 

A county board of education elected at large 
by the people of the county so as to make it a 
continuous body. 
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2. This board should be vested with power to: 

a. control the business and educational admin- 
istration of the schools. 

b. raise money for the support of the schools. 

Cc. appoint a county superintendent and fix his 
salary. 

d. appoint his assistants and clerical help and 
fix their salaries. 

3. In the actual management of the schools the 
board should act through its executive head, 
the county superintendent and through his pro- 
fessional and clerical staff. 


4. This board should exercise exclusively all pow- 
ers conferred upon and exercised by town 
boards and village trustees relative to change 
of district boundaries, etc., as prescribed in Sec- 
tion 40.30. 


Such an organization provides: 
1. Professional leadership and professional man- 
agement which is absolutely essential for good 
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schools and which cannot be secured in a small 
district organization. 


2. Not only the proper organization of the ele- 
mentary schools, but also of the secondary 
schools, the Junior and Senior High Schools. 


3. An efficient business administration which gives 
to all schools the same attention. 


4, Equalized educational opportunity. 
5. Equitable local school tax burdens. 


The retarding force is that so called “spirit of 
democracy or liberty” for which this country is fa- 
mous. Every attempt to abolish local boards or dis- 
tricts and place their powers in the hands of a 
county board is met with the cry that we are trying 
to destroy and take away local control. Its advocates 
are accused of despotism and a desire for power. 

The feeling has its roots in the beginning of our 
government when local units were necessarily small. 
Today, however, the term “local” has expanded far 
beyond the small school district. 





How Can Debate Contests Be Improved? 


By Supt. H. C. MAson, River Falls 


Chairman, Northern Section. Forensic Association 


O ONE who has heard a state debate 
will deny that the final product of de- 
bating efforts in Wisconsin is something 

of which Wisconsin schools may be proud. On 
the other hand, those who are responsible for 
its success can not close their eyes to the fact 
that all is not right with debate. 

Out of the total enrollment in the Wisconsin 
High School Forensic Association, only about 
one-third as many schools “go out’’ for debate, 
as for the other speaking contests. Potentially 
debate is one of the best high school activities. 
It is highly intellectual, and should develop 
good sportsmanship, self reliance, confidence 
and poise. It should develop fluency of speech, 
logical organization, and an interest in impor- 
tant public questions. It is one high school ac- 
tivity, if not the only high school activity, that 
is on a par with the regular work of the school. 

Perhaps it is too much to expect all high 
schools in the Association to debate. The se- 
curing of competent coaches, and_ sufficient 
money to cover expenses, no doubt offer real 
problems to some schools. But after these 
schools are eliminated, there is still a large 
number of schools that do not participate in 
debate for other reasons. Some of these schools 
have tried it and given up in disgust and de- 
spair. They refuse to participate in debate for 
some or all of the following reasons: 


Winning is over-emphasized, tempting 
schools to resort to scouting and other forms of 
trickery. 

Coaches and not pupils do the debating. 

Debating develops superficiality and insincer- 
ity. 
The subjects are unreasonable and too diffi- 
cult for high school pupils. 

That all of these charges are true in particu- 
lar instances can be attested to by any experi- 
enced principal or coach. The principal or 
coach, however, who has not had an oppor- 
tunity to observe cases where none of these 
charges were true is unfortunate indeed. 

They need not be true and there is one in- 
dividual in each school whose duty it is to see 
that they are not true. The future of debate 
rests with the high school principal. He may 
not be able to influence what is being done in 
competing schools, but he can and should set- 
tle the matter in his own school. 

If, as is so often mentioned, the coaches 
position depends on a winning team, who is 
responsible? 

If coaches insist on writing speeches, and 
resorting to other unfair practices, what about 
a little publicity on the ethics of debate before 
the season opens? 

If debating results in superficiality and insin- 
cerity, isn’t it poor coaching rather than a fault 
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of the activity itself? Isn’t there a similar prob- 
lem in athletics, and every other high school 
activity, and wouldn’t a little more attention 
to the selection of a debate coach remedy most 
of the difficulty? 

Let us grant that some of the subjects have 
been rather deep and uninteresting to high 
school pupils. This objection can hardly be 
raised to this year’s question. Installment buy- 
ing can hardly be called a “ponderous” ques- 
tion and yet it is by no means trivial. It is the 
answer of the forensic board to those who have 
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been asking for a reasonable topic for high 
school pupils. 

This question should encourage a very much 
larger number of schools to “get out” for de- 
bate than have entered the competition before, 
and if principals will realize that a well organ- 
ized debate program, win or lose, is an asset to 
the school and a credit to the administration, 
the occasional evils of debate that loom so large 
at times, will not be allowed to interfere with 
an activity that promises so much if properly 
conducted. 





The New Children’s Code 


By AUBREY W. WILLIAMS 
Wisconsin Conference of Social Work 


HE Children’s Code which recently passed 
both houses of the legislature and was 
signed by the Governor is the third ef- 

fort to restate in terms of modern scientific 
care, treatment, and protection the laws of 
Wisconsin governing the care and protection of 
children. Wisconsin, in passing the Code, 
takes its place along with nineteen other states 
that have passed such children’s codes. 

The aims and purposes that run through the 
entire code are rather adequately expressed in 
the statement of purpose of the Juvenile Court 
section where 


“It is declared to be the intent of this chapter 
that each child coming within the jurisdiction of 
the juvenile court shall receive such care, guid- 
ance, and control, preferably in his own home, as 
will conduce to the child’s welfare and the best 
interests of the state: and when such child is re- 
moved from his own family, to secure for him 
custody, care, and discipline as nearly as possible 
equivalent to that which should have been given 
by his parents.” 

The New Code includes all laws governing 
(1) juvenile court procedure and the practices 
with regards to delinquent, dependent, and 
neglected children, (2) adoptions and child 
placement, (3) boarding homes and child car- 
ing institutions, (4) mothers’ pensions to de- 
pendent children, (5) illegitimacy. 

Some of the major provisions of the New 
Code have to do with the treatment of de- 
linquent children. The Code provides that all 
juvenile offenders up to sixteen years of age 
shall be given the benefit of juvenile court 
hearing. The Code provides that no child un- 
der fourteen years of age shall be confined in 


a county jail. The courts are given new pow- 
ers by which they can protect the child. Under 
the New Code courts can require parents to 
support their children and otherwise discharge 
their duty as parents. Also courts are given 
broad powers in making disposition of children 
coming before them. The law reads: 

“or make such further disposition as the court 

may deem for the best interest of the child.” 

With regards to child placement and adop- 
tion, the New Code provides (1) that the 
court cause to be made an investigation with a 
report of findings in writing in every case of 
petition for adoption, (2) that except as or- 
dered otherwise, a child to be placed out in 
adoption shall reside temporarily for six 
months in the home of the petitioners — to 
the court granting the Ponte for adoption, 
(3) that where the child has no living parents 
nor guardian, the board of control shall be- 
come the guardian ad litem, (4) that after two 
years, adoptions shall be free from attack. It 
will be apparent that in all of this, what is 
sought for the child is the nearest approxima- 
tion of carefulness and thoroughness in the 
handling of his affairs which he should have 
received from his own parents. 

New provisions in the fields of boarding 
home and child caring institutions include (1) 
the placing of such institutions and homes un- 
der the board of control, (2) annual licensing 
of all such by the board of comtrol, (3) grant- 
ing of rule-making power to the board of con- 
trol by which minimum standards may be set 
up for institutions, (4) power of revocation 
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by board of control. It should be understood 
that all such work will be done through the 
Juvenile Department, the official children’s 
agency of the board of control. 

There were some drastic changes made in 
the mother’s pension law also: (1) The new 
law restricts those who may receive a pension 
for a child to mother, step-mother, or woman 
who is likely to be in the home of the child 
for a year, and to a disabled father; (2) the 
amounts of grants are to be determined by the 
needs of the families and based upon a budget 
(the old law established an upper limit of $15 
for the first child and $10 for each child 
thereafter) ; (3) families not having legal resi- 
dence may now obtain aid from the $30,000 
appropriated by the state for mothers’ pension 
purposes. The legislature failed to appropriate 
a sum which would have paid its self-imposed 
one-third of the cost of mothers’ pension 
grants and counties will again be required to 
stand the entire burden. 

Probably society’s most unfortunate member 
is the child born out of wedlock. The Code 
while making many strong improvements in 
the machinery for his protection does not go 
as far as some of our sister states, such as 
Minnesota. We are, however, now much bet- 
ter equipped to secure a fair deal for these 
children than before the passage of the Code. 
(1) Maternity hospitals are required to notify 
the Juvenile Department of the Board of Con- 
trol within twenty-four hours of the presence 
of a woman pregnant with child which when 
born will be or is likely to be illegitimate; (2) 
Juvenile Department is empowered to extend 
aid to unmarried mothers; (3) District Attor- 
ney is made responsible for prosecution in ev- 
ery case, and (4) Judge of Circuit Court and 
District Attorney are made party to all settle- 
ment agreements; (5) the transfer of custody 
of child must be made in a court of record. 
This important provision will prevent in the 
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future the practice of legally abandoning chil- 
dren by simply signing a slip of paper, which 
has been possible in the past. 

These are some of the major changes of the 
new law. There are others, some of which are 
just as important but too detailed and numer- 
ous to treat here. A final provision of the 
Code, and one which in a real sense under- 
writes all of the others is the enabling act 
which empowers county boards of supervisors 
to establish county childrens boards. These 
boards are given power 

“to investigate the conditions surrounding men- 
tally defective, dependent, neglected, delinquent, 
and illegitimate children within the county, and 
to take every reasonable action within its power 
to secure for them the full benefit of all laws en- 
acted for their benefit.” 


These boards are to be composed of five mem- 
bers who serve without pay. They are to be se- 
lected as follows: chairman of county board 
of supervisors, ex-officio, two members, one of 
whom must be a woman, to be appointed by 
Board of Control, one to be appointed by 
Judge of Juvenile Court, and the fifth by the 
other four so appointed. The obvious purpose 
of this Board is to focus the child welfare 
forces of the respective counties and secure a 
practical application of the provisions of the 
Code. 

In the enactment of the Children’s Code, 
the Wisconsin legislature has run true to form. 
In the enactment of laws governing child la- 
bor, women in industry, and workmen’s com- 
pensation, the legislature has consistently taken 
advance ground, and this has been equally true 
of the children’s code, for the Wisconsin Code 
establishes new advances all along the line in 
child welfare legislation. This advance has 
been indeed a tardy one, but there is satisfac- 
tion in the fact that when the move was made, 
it was no half-way effort but one that estab- 
lishes a new set of goals for the nation. 





Interim Committee Study Plan 


EREWITH we publish an outline of the 
H studies to be undertaken by the Interim 

Committee on Education. The commit- 
tee is meeting weekly. A number of meetings 
have already been held and others will follow. 
On December 17 and 18 the session will be 
given over to a discussion of high school fi- 
nances. High school authorities are invited to 


present their problems at that meeting. The 
outline as given out by the committee follows: 


I. Organization—State 


(a) Feasibility of greater centralized control 
and the organization of state board of 
education. Shall such a board include: 
1. Present activities of superintendent 
of education, 2. Normal colleges, 3. 








at. 


Stout Institute, 4. School of Mines, 5. 
Board of Vocational Education, 6. Li- 
brary Board, 7. University, and 8. Vari- 
ous boards examining the professional 
groups ? 

Election of superintendent of education 
or appointment by board (involves con- 
stitutional change). 


-~ 
> 


(c 


—_ 


Possibility of central budget and finan- 
cial control in a state board of educa- 


tion. 

(d) Study of organization plans of other 
states. 

(e) Personal visit by committee to typical 


states. 


Organization—Local 
(a) Feasibility of a county system of schools 
including an elected board with an ap- 
pointed county superintendent. 
(b) Study of powers to be given such a 
“— 
Abolition of local boards, except 
city school boards, 2. Maintain dis- 
trict boards but with limited powers. 
3. Control over state and county taxes 
and aids. 


Education Finance 
(a) Relative ability to finance education. 
(b) Types and kinds of taxes to be used 

(inheritance, income, property and ciga- 

rette taxes, fines, fees, etc.) 

(c) Study of existing permanent educational 
funds and necessity of enlarging same. 
(d) State aids. 

Common schools, high schools, county 

normals, teacher training in high 

schools, vocational schools, and county 
agricultural schools. 

(e) Debts for all types of schools. 

(f) University Finance. 

1. Costs over past ten years, 2. Trend 
for next ten years, 3. Development 
of ten year building program, 4. Pres- 
ent sources of revenue, and Feasi- 
bility of new sources of revenue with 
special attention to resident and non- 
resident fees. 

(g) Teachers Colleges Finance. 

1. Costs over past ten years, 2. Trend 
for next ten years, 3. Development 
of ten year building program, 4. Pres- 
ent sources of revenue, and 5. Feasi- 
ibility of new sources of revenue 
with special attention to resident and 
non-resident fees. 

(h) School of Mines—Finance. 
Costs over past ten years, 2. Trend 
for next ten years, 3. Development 
of ten year building program, 4. Pres- 
ent sources of revenue, and 5. Feasi- 


bility of new sources of revenue with 
special attention to resident and non- 
resident fees. 
(i) Stout Institute—Finance. 
1. Costs over past ten years, 2. 


Trend 


DY’. 


Vv. 


Vi. 


VII. 
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for next ten years, 3. 


Development 
of ten year building program, 4. Pres- 
ent sources of revenue, and 5. Feasi- 
bility of new sources of revenue with 
special attention to resident and non- 
resident fees. 

(j) County School Taxes. 


1. Study amounts now raised, and 2. 
Feasibility of a county wide tax for 
all local schools. 

(k) City Taxes. 
(1) Study amounts now raised. 


Elementary Schools (limited to rural 

schools) 
Size, b. Location—accessibility, c. Amount 
of land to each school, d. Types of build- 
ings, e. Salaries of teachers, f. Years and 
kind of training of teachers, Curricu- 
lum, i. Make tests of children in repre- 
sentative schools, j. Administration and 
supervision by local boards, k. Consolida- 
tion and transportation of children, |. Su- 
pervision by county and state superin- 
tendents, m. Health service and_ physical 
betterment, n. Compulsory attendance, o. 
Length of school year, and p. Library fa- 
cilities. 


High Schools (city schools excluded) 

a. Size or attendance, b. Location—accessi- 
bility, c. Amount of land to each school, 
d. Length of school year, e. Types and 
condition of buildings, f. Salaries of 
teachers, g. Years and kind of training of 
teachers, h. Tenure and turn over of 
teachers, Curriculum, including the ad- 
visability of including music in the re- 
quired curriculum, j. Type of administra- 
tion, k. Supervision by county and state 
superintendents, |. Consolidation or union 
high schools, m. Feasibility of county as 
a high school unit, n. Feasibility of estab- 
lishing six year high school courses, 0. 
Feasibility of establishing high school 
courses in elementary schools, p. Physical 
education program, q. Vocational guidance 
and vocational courses, r. The effects of 
the high school detachment law of 1927, 
and s. Library facilities. 


Teacher Training and Certification 

a. Number trained and where, b. Kind of 
training, c. Where do they teach (in 
state and out of state), d. Salaries, e. 
Turn over and length of service, f. De- 
sirability of county normal schools, g. De- 
sirability of teacher training in high 
schools, h. Desirability of junior colleges 
at present normal schools, i. Present 
methods of certification of teachers and 
feasibility of centralization in state su- 
perintendent, j. Teacher pensions—(1) 
Are they adequate, (2) Benefits to state, 
(3) Suggested changes, and k. Civil Serv- 
ice or tenure for teachers. 

Vocational Education 
Present system and law, b. Suggested 


changes and improvements, and c. Budget 
needs. 
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John Schoolmaster is Back 


Dear William: 


I've often tried to find out what lies behind 
so many of the attacks on the schools. This 
morning I read a —— from Pittsburg in 
which a prominent educator is credited with 
saying to five hundred people at a banquet, 
“Inert ideas, without any connection with com- 
mon life, have been current in our schools and 
colleges so long that professors and students 
have forgotten the purposes of learning.” I 
don’t know whether he is quoted correctly or 
not, but if he is, then I think his place is at 
home, in his own profession, converting them, 
leading them, instructing them. 

One suspects when reading this sort of 
thing that the speaker is following Thoreau’s 
method of crowing loudly to wake the neigh- 
bors. Or it is a bid for attention—at so much 
per—or merely a misled ego seeking expres- 
sion after much repression. However, if I read 
our educational literature aright our leaders 
are working in season and out to find the pur- 
poses and laws of learning, to make education 
real, to connect school and life, to look ahead 
and question the future as well as to stabilize 
the present or reestablish the past. There is 
more vitality in education today than ever be- 
fore, less sterility, more acceptance of life's 
challenges, more stern and rigid self-examina- 
tion, more objectivity, more fruitful experi- 
mentation. There is a leaven working all the 
time to raise the schools. 

I’m getting sick of this twaddle even when 
a high powered professor harangues laymen 
about our supposed sins, weaknesses, and gen- 
eral incompetency. Don’t you think it’s time 
some educational Job rises from his ashpile and 
answers as of old—‘'No doubt, ye are the peo- 
ple and wisdom shall die with you.’ Don’t 
misunderstand me. I’m not afraid of criticism. 
I think our profession gets and gives its share. 
At the best the school is limited in its powers. 
It alone can’t make over the world. It has an 
area in which its work is done and it is a re- 
stricted but rapidly broadening field. The 
boundary lines between home and school and 
church are not so clearly marked as they once 
were. Society is not as simple, it is changing 
faster than we imagine. But the school is keep- 
ing pace with the changes to a larger degree 
than you imagine. 


What are our teachers doing in such droves 
at summer schools and conventions? Why the 
books, magazines, research departments, if not 
to further the purposes and methods of learn- 
ing? Why all the commotion if we are a ster- 
ile and satisfied group, interested only in hand- 
ing on the empty shells of knowledge to weak 
and helpless youth? Why the millions of 
money for education if it’s so bad? Why the 
urge for schooling if it’s a loss? Are we all 
charlatans, hypocrites, ignoramuses? Are all of 
the millions of fine young people cheated and 
defrauded? Are they so weak that they cannot 
see the fraud that our critics think they see? 


There is room for critical examination of 
our aims, practices, and results. There are 
many desirable changes needed. But we are do- 
ing this and doing it with more insight, skill, 
and scientific accuracy than many seem to 
think. William, I’m irritated, and I think our 
self respecting, self controlled teachers resent 
constant sniping and shooting, and belittling 
and—to borrow the word—sterile and un- 
fruitful fault finding. Although I vowed to 
write no more I’m unable to refrain this time. 


Yours in irritation 


John Schoolmaster 





The Bookbinder 


ONG after many of the proudest achieve- 

ments of our day have crumbled into dust, 
or have been replaced by more modern things 
as yet undreamed, the work of the craftsman 
bookbinder will remain a thing of cherished 
beauty and treasured worth. The wise and the 
good and the great of all time and place will 
hold his productions fondly in their hands, 
show them proudly as prized possessions, su- 
perlative tokens of culture and refinement, and 
give the honor of their appreciation to every 
subtle evidence of his skill. From the pages he 
binds together will shine forth ideas that will 
inspire, illumine, and rebuild the world. Be- 
tween their covers will the thought-treasures of 
the past be preserved for the generations that 
are to follow. Such are the inspirations for 
deft dexterity, skillful sincerity, and love- 
wrought handicraft. 

—Waldo Pondray Warren 
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F. V. Powell, Platteville Agnes Boyington, Ashland William Urban, Shehoygan 
Ist Vice President 3rd Vice President 2nd Vice President lj 
New Officers—County Superintendents 
. 
Nell M. Mahoney, Viroqua August Newman, Barron Edith McEachron, Union Grove 
Vice President President Secretary-Treasurer 
cc] HAVE a feeling that we are at the beginning of a new era in education and that 
the next decade or two will show almost revolutionary changes in educational 
methods and procedure. Changes are not always beneficial even though it is true 
that only through changes can there be real progress. In view of the foregoing it be- 
hooves all educators and friends of education to possess vision while at.th€ same time 
they keep their feet firmly planted on the ground.” 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


State Aid for Transportation 


ON November 18, 1929, an apportionment 

for the distribution of state aid for trans- 
portation was completed in the office of the 
Department of Public Instruction, for the year 
ending June 30, 1929. The total amount dis- 
tributed by this apportionment is $215,312.41. 
Nearly every county in the state was repre- 
sented in this distribution. 

State aid for transportation is distributed on 
the basis of 10 cents per day for all children 
who are transported a distance of more than 
two miles from school. In consolidated dis- 
tricts, the basis of distribution is a distance of 
more than one mile, and the same is true in 
closed schools, plus an additional lump sum of 
$150. Where board and lodging is substituted 
by the district in lieu of transportation, the 
state aid is computed at 20 cents per day in- 
stead of 10 cents per day. 

A recent opinion from the Attorney Gener- 
al’s Department holds that parents are entitled 
to compensation for the actual number of days 
on which transportation was furnished, pro- 
vided the child attends school at least 120 days 
during the school year. 

Late applications which did not arrive at this 
office in time to share in the above-mentioned 
apportionment will now be delayed until 
March 1, 1930, as no supplementary appor- 
tionments can be made prior to that date. 

Checks due the individual districts on the 
basis of this apportionment have been sent di- 
rect from the State Treasurer’s office to the re- 
spective district treasurers. 





Wisconsin Safety Essay Contest 


HE Highway Education Board of Wash- 

ington, D. C., has recently announced the 
winners for Wisconsin in the 1928-29 Safety 
Contest. This contest has been sponsored for 
a number of years past in Wisconsin by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

The first prize, gold medal and $15.00, was 
awarded to Bowman Larson, Colfax; second 
prize, silver medal and $10.00, to Helen 
Thorn, Hartford; third prizes, consisting of a 
bronze medal and $5.00, were awarded to the 
following contestants: Cleo Buerger, Mayville; 
Genevieve Willing, Racine; Clarice M. Miller, 
Gresham; Vera H. Zimmerman, Green Bay; 
Kathryn Lybeck, Stevens Point; Dena Pola- 
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check, Milwaukee; Mary Elizabeth Kolb, Madi- 
son; and Cyril Wolf, West Bend. 

First state honors in the Safety Lesson Con- 
test were awarded to Sister Mary Charis, S. S. 
N. D. Holy Redeemer School, Madison. 





Tuition for Indian Children in the 
Public Schools 


] NQUIRIES as to procedure in collecting tui- 
tion for Indian children attending the pub- 
lic schools in a number of the northern coun- 
ties has been the occasion for considerable cor- 
respondence with the Department of the In- 
terior, and with Hon. George J. Schneider, 
Congressman from the 9th District. In order 
to obtain tuition for all children eligible, ap- 
plication must be made by the public school 
authorities on form 5—144, and presented to 
the local superintendent for his recommenda- 
tion, and submission to the Office of Indian 
Affairs at Washington. This should be done 
before school opens in the fall, as under a 
ruling of the Comptroller General, retroactive 
public school tuition is not permissible. 

It is possible, however, to obtain tuition 
dated from the time of the application. The 
rate of tuition appears to depend on the need 
of the school, and the amount of funds avail- 
able for this purpose. It is based on the per 
capita cost of instruction and maintenance at 
the Indian boarding schools of Wisconsin for 
the past 3 years, exclusive of transportation. 

Pupils having less than one-fourth Indian 
blood, or whose parents own taxable real es- 
tate within the public school district, do not 
come within the foregoing provisions. 





School Building Survey 


HE Department of Public Instruction has 

just completed a school building survey of 
the city of Wausau. The cities of Plymouth 
and Waupaca have requests on file for a similar 
service by this Department, and same will be 
taken up in the near future. 

The Department is also in receipt of a re- 
quest from the State Board of Control for a 
survey of the following state institutions, espe- 
cially with respect to their educational facilities, 
needs, and of their present teaching forces: 

Wisconsin Industrial School for Boys, Wau- 
kesha, Wisconsin Industrial School for Girls, 
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Wisconsin State Reformatory, 


Milwaukee, 
Green Bay, State Public School, Sparta, North- 
ern Wisconsin Colony and Training School, 
Chippewa Falls, Southern Wisconsin Colony 
and Training School, Union Grove, Wisconsin 


School for the Deaf, Delavan, Wisconsin 
School for the Blind, Janesville. 

The Department has also agreed to perform 
this service as soon as practicable. Messrs. 
Giles, Plenzke, and Schmidt, all members of 


this Department, have charge of this work. 





Aptitude Tests 


WISCONSIN high school principals have 

recently received a circular from this De- 
partment relative to plans for scholastic ap- 
titude tests for high school seniors for the year 
1930. It is suggested that this year the high 
schools bear a portion of the cost, which will 
not exceed 10 cents per pupil. Other expenses 
incident to the test are assumed by the 16 par- 
ticipating colleges. The High School Princi- 
pals’ Association has endorsed this method of 
financing the program. 

The cooperating committee has set Thurs- 
day, January 10, 1930, as the day on which it 
hopes the test may be given in every high 
school in the state. High school principals who 
contemplate participation are requested to re- 
port to this office the number of seniors in 
their high schools, so that the correct number 
of tests may be delivered in time. 





Relative Expenditures 
(Extract from Radio Address Delivered by J. T. 
Giles, State High School Supervisor, American Edu- 
cation Week) 
«c] ET me give you a few significant figures 
concerning public education in Wiscon- 
sin. The latest comparative data are for the 
year 1926. During that year we spent for pub- 
lic education, elementary, secondary, and col- 
legiate, something over fifty-five million dol- 
lars. We spent about the same amount on 
highways in the state. But we spent 318 mil- 
lion dollars in 1927 for passenger automobiles 
in Wisconsin. Our bill for cigars, cigarettes, 
and tobacco in 1926 was over 4714 million 
dollars; for soft drinks, ice cream, candy, and 
chewing gum it was over 41 million; for the- 
aters, movies, and similar amusements, over 24 
million; for jewelry, perfumery, and cosmet- 
ics, over 18 million; for sporting goods, toys, 
etc., over 11 million. Our state bill for these 
luxuries was more than 21/4 times the cost of 
public education. 


“Again, it is illuminating to learn that in 
Wisconsin we spent in 1926 less than three 
per cent of our income for public education. 
It has often been stated that the cost of edu- 
cation has increased to a point where we must 
soon call a halt; that we shall not be able to 
offer free education from kindergarten through 
the university to every child. But when we 
find that less than three per cent of our an- 
nual income is going for public schools, and 
that we are paying several times as much for 
luxuries as we are for education, the question 
is seen to be merely one of adjusting our 
budget, and of determining the best means of 
taxation for the support of our schools so that 
the cost will be equally, or at least equitably, 
assessed against all the wealth of the state.” 





The New Traffic Code 

'T HE new traffic code, Chapter 454, Laws of 

1929, contains some very definite provi- 
sions with reference to pedestrians on the high- 
ways, and teachers will do well to familiarize 
themselves with these provisions, and to dis- 
seminate the information among their pupils, 
to the end that traffic accidents may be les- 
sened, and, if possible, avoided altogether. 

Pedestrians walking along the highway 
where there is no sidewalk must travel on the 
left side of the highway, and when meeting a 
vehicle must, if practicable, step off the trav- 
elled roadway to the left. Pedestrians crossing 
streets where there is a traffic officer must be 
governed by the officer. At stop-and-go signals 
they are governed by the signals. 

Pedestrians have the right of way over vehi- 
cles at other crossings so long as they stay on 
the cross-walk, when said cross-walk is clearly 
indicated by lines marked on the surface, or 
otherwise. Pedestrians ‘‘jay-walking’’ or cross- 
ing the street in a manner contrary to the fore- 
going, lose their right of way over vehicles. 

Pedestrians on cross-walks have the right of 
way over vehicles crossing the sidewalk. It is 
unlawful for pedestrians to loiter on the road- 
way, or to be on the roadway for the ‘tay sin 
of soliciting rides, or to board or alight from 
a moving vehicle. It is also unlawful for any 
person on bicycle, motorcycle, roller-skates, 
sleds, etc., to attach such device to any vehicle 
operating over the highway. 

In order to promote safety, it is mecessary 
for everyone concerned, both motorist and 
pedestrian, to know the rights and obligations 
of pedestrians on the highway. 





Apropos of the Convention 
CONSTRUCTIVE criticism is a factor in 
progress. A number of very fair and con- 
structive suggestions on details of the conven- 
tion have been brought to the secretary. Among 
them is one concerning the Representative As- 
sembly which we believe deserves serious con- 
sideration. The new plan by which printed re- 
ports of committees and abstracts of speeches 
were handed to each delegate at the beginning 
of the session seems to be a step in the right 
direction. From two or three sources comes 
the suggestion that abstracts and reports be 
placed in the hands of delegates a week or ten 
days prior to the meeting to enable them to be 
better prepared to pass judgment. It is a 
worthy suggestion. The difficulty lies in reach- 
ing the delegates, for the names of many of 
them are not known as early as a week or ten 
days before the convention. However, we be- 
lieve it is possible to have reports and abstracts 
ready sufficiently early to be published in the 
October number of the JOURNAL which would 
serve the same purpose. It appears to us also 
that matters which may be presented from the 
floor would be better understood were they 
published in advance. To that end, an invita- 
tion will be extended to persons next fall to 
submit problems, which they wish the Assem- 
bly to consider, early enough for publication. 


* * * 


Our Membership 

MEMBERSHIP in the Wisconsin Teachers 
Association is larger this year than it was 

at this time last year, but it is not as large as 

it should be. 

The code of professional ethics of the Michi- 
gan Education Association defines profession 
as follows: “A profession is a group of indi- 
viduals possessing certain scientific, technical 
knowledge, together with the skill requisite to 
utilize this knowledge for the welfare of so- 
ciety.” It goes on to say that the public ex- 
pects a vocation dignified by the title of pro- 
fession “to be dominated by a_ professional 
spirit. 

In explaining how teaching may be made a 
profession, it says, among other things, that 
“teachers must recognize the obligation to sup- 
port the program of the state and national or- 
ganizations of teachers, and must cease to be 
individualistic in their attitude toward move- 
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ments for the betterment of the profession.” 
It points out that the children, the public, 
and the teachers benefit through the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. 

Progress in education in Wisconsin has been 
co-incident with the activities of the Wiscon- 
sin Teachers Association during the seventy- 
Six years since it was organized. The present 
generation has benefited because of the work of 
the past generation. A professional teacher be- 
lieves in and will support professional group 
activities. The healthy growth of the Associa- 
tion membership indicates that a large portion 
of the state of Wisconsin is being served by 
genuinely professional teachers. Certain — sec- 
tions have adopted the attitude expressed by a 
principal who said, “I believe that 100% en- 
rollment should be taken for granted by the 
schools of the state and not as an accomplish- 
ment that should receive special commenda- 
tion.’ They are always in 100%. Some other 
sections have not yet acquired the habit, but we 
believe the time is not far distant when they, 
too, will see the value of cooperation in a pro- 
fession which benefits the children, the general 
public, and the teachers themselves. 


* * * 


How Do You Stand? 
>EORGE O. Savage, chairman of a com- 
mittee appointed a year ago, makes an 
important suggestion to teachers on another 
page in this issue. According to an opinion of 
the Attorney General secured by the Annuity 
Board upon the suggestion of Mr. Savage’s 
committee, the Board is permitted to expend 
funds for issuing reports to individuals only 
upon request, but is not permitted to incur the 
expense unless the request is made. However 
inconsistent the ruling may seem, it is the law, 
and the only way teachers may secure state- 
ments of their ‘balances’ is to ask for them. 
Mr. Savage suggests that some eight thousand 
senior teachers fail to request statements an- 
nually. Every teacher should have the desire 
to know and should know his status in the Re- 
tirement Fund just as he should know the 
status of his bank account. Failure to secure 
the information may be interpreted as lack of 
interest or poor business ability. Write the Re- 
tirement System, State Capitol, Madison, for 
the information to which you are entitled. 
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Are There Too Many Normal Schools? 


RE there too many Normal Schools, or 
State Teachers Colleges as they are now 
called? The question is not new, but appar- 
ently it has not been answered satisfactorily, 
for it still bobs up now and then. Writing on 
the Teachers Colleges of Wisconsin in this is- 
sue, Mr. E. G. Doudna presents some material 
that throws considerable light on the question. 
The history of their development, the costs, 
and the services rendered in the past and be- 
ing rendered now show the advantages to Wis- 
consin of the larger number of teacher training 
centers over the single center plan used in 
some other states. His statement in favor of 
keeping the responsibility of teacher training 
in these institutions in the forefront, like that 
of President Dempsey published in the Sep- 
tember number of the JOURNAL, will meet 
with the approval of those interested in better 
schools in the state. The article is interesting 
and enlightening. Read it. 


* * * 


Problems to Think About 
A! THE Representative Assembly meeting 
in Milwaukee, four important school is- 
sues were presented to the delegates by four 
different speakers. Printed abstracts of the dis- 
cussions were handed to delegates. The Jour- 
NAL OF EDUCATION will publish the abstracts 
in this and the next issues that all of the 
teachers of the state may have them, for they 
concern problems in which all teachers should 
be vitally interested. 

The first pertains to the problem of certifica- 
tion. In his article, Mr. Plenzke points out 
what appear to be very radical inconsistencies 
in the present certification laws. In the first 
place, licenses at the present time are issued by 
city and county superintendents, and by the 
state superintendent. There are 91 in the 
former group and 72 in the second group, 
making all told approximately 164 certifying 
agencies which, to say the least, means a va- 
riety of standards. But a more serious thing is 
pointed out by the statement: ‘As far as legal 
teaching privileges go, two years of training 
entitles a candidate to the same license as is 
given to the holder of an A. B. degree.” “A 
graduate of an intermediate grade course re- 
ceives a license legalizing her employment as a 
teacher in a high school.” By the same reason- 
ing a graduate of a high school preparatory 
course receives a license which legalizes her 
employment in an elementary school. This is 


not fair to the teachers or to the schools or to 
the children. But there is another situation that 
enters into the problem. There being no defi- 
nite standard, a license may be issued, for ex- 
ample, by a city superintendent which in all 
probability would not be recognized in any 
other city. The writer has definite knowledge 
of instances where this requirement prevented 
very capable teachers from securing desired po- 
sitions. Then, too, there is the case of the in- 
dividual, who, through long, faithful and efh- 
cient service, may not be certificated because 
of present day academic requirements. Two of 
the strongest teachers in the memory of the 
writer were persons whose training in the 
training schools of their day would not meas- 
ure up to the present requirements defined in 
terms of academic credits. Yet they probably 
were as valuable members of the faculty as any 
two other persons in that city. Some recogni- 
tion ought to be given for faithful service. 

Wisconsin teachers have declared for more 
eficient preparation and higher standards of 
service. The certification problem is one of the 
vital factors in higher standards and _ better 
service. 

In his discussion of the county board of edu- 
cation, superintendent Berger presents the ad- 
vantages of increasing the size of the admin- 
istrative unit in the rural school organization. 
It is a clear cut and understandable presenta- 
tion of the case. Recent developments in rural 
school organization and in rural school finances, 
would, we believe, warrant a thorough study 
of the question in the light of present day prac- 
tices. Nothing would be of more interest at a 
teachers meeting than the presentation of both 
sides of this all important question. 

There was a time when teachers were sup- 
posed to confine themselves to the teaching of 
children, but times have changed and edu- 
cators are looked to for leadership in the com- 
munity as well as in the school. They should 
be prepared to discuss these problems. With 
this in mind, the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is 
preparing a bibliography of material on each 
of the four subjects presented which will be 
available for teachers upon request. Secure the 
bibliographies and make them the basis for 
discussions at faculty meetings, institutes and 
schoolmasters clubs. They will prove to be in- 
teresting and there are no questions more im- 
portant at the present time to the public, the 
schools, and the teachers. 











The Boy Christ In The Temple 


An Inter pretation 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


Copyright—Art 


HERE are five men here, each with a dif- 
ferent attitude toward this radiant Boy. 

First, consider the one seated: In his lap 

is the Book of the Law; he sits in Moses’ seat; 
his chair is inlaid with the Star of David, the 
seal of Solomon, the symbol of Divine author- 
ity. Beyond him stands a lawyer, arguing, and 


Extension Society 


yellow for treachery; dull orange for malevo- 
lence; and duller orange, brown, for unfruit- 
fulness; dull blue for doubt and uncertainty; 
dull green for envy and jealousy. And in the 


midst the Boy, in pure white, symbol of per- | 


fection, with embroidery of gold, symbol of 
wisdom. About his head is the triple radiance, 





The Boy Christ in the Temple 


beyond the lawyer stands old Tradition, lean- 
ing on his staff. At the extreme left, near the 
marble column, stands the singer, the Psalmist, 
with his psalter in his hand. In front of him 
is the dreamer, the Prophet, with his scroll, 
symbol of inspiration. Here “in the house of 
his friends,” five of them, representing the 
best of the past, stands the Boy, between the 
progressive minority and the conservative ma- 
jority, which at last had influence enough to 
inflict the five wounds of his death. 

“The colors of the world are manifest signs 
for those who think,” said Mohammed. The 
colors in this picture are significant. Dull red 
for passion; soiled white for hypocrisy; dull 
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Hofman 


a sign of completeness, and the Divine ap- 
proval. 

What is the Boy saying? We do not know. 
But we know that later he said, “Ye have 
heard that it was said of them of old time 
.. . but I say unto you, love your enemies 

. and behold, a greater than Solomon is 
here.” 

The Boy Christ is still in the midst of hu- 
manity, and sooner or later every thoughtful 
person has to consider Him. He is youth etci- 
nal, with visions and aspirations and ventures 
which the older generation flways distrusts. 
But this Boy Christ began the creation of the 
new and better world in which we are living. 
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Poems By Wisconsin Teachers 


ISS Jeanette Brunette of the Spring Val- 
ley rural school, Belgium, has been 
awarded the Anthology of World 

Poetry in the December contest for her poem 
“Memories.” Special mention is made of the 
contribution ‘Success’ by Clement D. Ket- 
chum, Appleton high school, which ran a very 
close second. 

Have you sent your contribution for the 
January contest? If not do so at once. 


Memories 


Today 
I met an organ-grinder 
Playing music in a rustic lane. 
Children gathered ’round him, 
Wide-eyed, 
Listening to his vagrant tunes. 
Then came that snatch of song. 
I paused, bewildered. 
Memories 
Tumbled all about me 
Like Catalpa Blossoms 
In the spring. 
Ah, yes! 
‘Twas you who sang it, 
That same snatch of song, 
So long ago. 
I hurried back, 
And dropped a coin 
Into the organ-grinder’s cup 
And fled— 
—Jeanette Brunette, 
Spring Valley Rural School, Belgium. 


Success 


Could I but open wide your eyes 

And help you see where beauty lies,— 

Could I some little chance word say, 

And make life clearer from that day; 

Could I but search the depths of youth, 

And help you come to love the truth 

For its own sake,—and learn, perchance, 

That truth evolves through tolerance; 

Could I but help you clearer thoughts to think, 
And teach you that ambition’s weakest link 
Determines what the chain of life shall be, 
And more than knowledge holds your destiny; 
Could I but by my life inspire 

Quest for Minerva’s altar fire, 

Teach you ideas can’t avail 

Where judgment, truth, and honor fail! 


Then happy would I be that day, 
Though you forgot all I might say 
About the lesson . . . It were naught,— 
The perfect lesson had been taught. 


—Clement D. Ketchum, Appleton High School. 


The Dreamers 


Creators of greatness, the dreamers! 
Miracle-makers are they; 

Jasons seeking the fleece of truth; 
Pioneers blazing the way. 


Summoned by Fate from the vast unknown 
They sail o’er uncharted seas 

With naught but a dream for a compass 
Naught but faith unfurled to the breeze. 


Their dreams carved in stone tower toward heaven 
And their turrets and spires pierce the blue; 
Their dreams forged in steel span the rushing flood; 

Their dreams tunnel mountains through. 


Mighty nations have sunk to oblivion- 
Their great names and deeds now obscure, 
But the dream from the heart of the dreame: 
That, alone, in the end shall endure. 


—Mattie Simmons Patterson, Gilman High School. 


Moments of Beauty 


Thank you, O God, for moments of beauty 
Through the day: 

A sudden shaft of sunlight 

On hills of gray; 


The first glimpse of an orchard 
In full bloom; 
Or, rising just above black hills, 
A golden moon; 


Out in the deep blue distance 

One twilight star; 

A smile or song from the heart of a child 
Where pure thoughts are; 


For a swift, quiet look from the eyes 

Of a friend; 

Thank you, O God, for moments of beauty 
That you send. 


Lois K. Woods, Roosevelt School, La Crosse. 


Service 


As children, we held out our baby hands, 
And begged and begged and begged for more. 
God's sunshine, health, love, and earth's treasurers, 
Have filled them o'er and o’er and o'er. 
As Christ’ glad day comes to us again, 
We think at last we've learned to live; 
So help us to stretch out grateful hands, 
And gladly give and give and give. 


—Mary Lehman, Milwaukee. 
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The Educational Ground Hog 


Last summer, when in the northern part of Wis- 
consin, we met a man of average intelligence who 
felt certain that the ground hog with his shadow 
was a true weather prophet. When asked what evi- 
dence he had to substantiate his ground hog shadow 
belief, he seemed offended. The fact that for many 
generations his father and forefathers had believed 
the predictive value of the ground hog shadow was 
sufficient reason for its reliability. Why should any- 
one question a thing so long believed? When told 
that the weather bureau had for a number of years 
made a check on the ground hog as a_ weather 
prophet and had found that during all these years 
there was no predictive relation between the ground 
hog shadow and the weather, felt rather indig- 
nant that so base a thing as a weather bureau should 
have the presumption to check up on such a sacred 
thing as a ground hog. 

When we told the above story to a fellow edu- 
cator, he could hardly conceive how any man of av- 
erage intelligence in the present age with its wide- 
spread scientific understanding could entertain such 
a naive notion. In a further conversation with my 
fellow schoolmaster, it developed that he still be- 
lieved that there was great value in the John Lock 
mental discipline idea and felt indignant that the 
GENERAL educational value of such venerable and 
sacred subjects as Algebra, Geometry, and Latin 
should be at all questioned. The fact that science 
has long since exploded the theory upon which the 
GENERAL educational value of these subjects was 
based did not seem to make any difference in his 
estimate of their value. The only effect that the 
mention of this fact seemed to have was to irritate 
him. 

Since this kind of schoolmen and laymen are still 
sufficiently prevalent to dominate the high school 
and college curricula, a large number of our Ameri- 
can youth who are seeking preparation for a useful 
life are still destined to have their educational paths 
darkened and often ruined by the shadows of these 
educational ground hog superstitions. 

Supt. H. W. Kircher, Sheboygan 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 


Our association is starting its activities for the 
year with unusual cooperation and enthusiasm. At 
our October meeting we held a big dinner and party 
at Hotel Raulf which was proclaimed “the best 
ever.” The tables and decorations were unique— 
menu splendid—and the program peppy and _inter- 
esting from start to finish. The theme throughout 
was that of a radio broadcasting party, the various 
schools competing from an adjoining room in pre- 
senting stunts or programs via radio to the diners. 
Mr. Bleyer acted as toastmaster and radio announcer 
--Mr. Bishop spoke at the dinner program, a special 
quartette sang and “Jimmy” the harmonica boy of 
WENR Chicago entertained. The slams, roasts and 
jibes were equal to those of a Washington Press 
Dinner. 

—R. A. Evans, Oshkosh Teachers Assn. 
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Open Forum 


Dear Mr. McCormick: 


You and the other officers of the Association are 
to be congratulated upon the excellent program which 
you prepare each year. Your sectional programs are 
especially strong in comparison with attempts made 
elsewhere. We will be interested in following the 
news of Wisconsin in the JoURNAL which, I pre- 
sume, will come each month as a part of our mem- 
berships. 


—R. W. Fairchild, Elgin, 111. 


Dear Mr. McCormick: 


I have just finished reading the November number 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and wish to con- 
gratulate you upon the fine magazine which you are 
turning out. I was particularly pleased with the new 
cover design and your plans for future ones, and 
with the way in which the state meeting was handled. 


—Supt. Everett C. Hirsch, Rice Lake 
To the Editor: 


At the delegate meeting of the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Nov. 7, I was disappointed to have 


the session adjourn so hastily. A delegate from Madi- 


son was bringing before the delegates resolutions 
covering very important matters. Are not the teach- 
ers of Wisconsin enough interested in these matters 
to spend some time in their consideration? I think 
they are, but I also believe that this interest will 
not be expressed unless the delegate meetings are 
extended over more time. At first I thought the dele- 
gates were discourteous to the Madison representa- 
tive, but now I think it was mostly a matter of be- 
ing fatigued. Such an occurrence could be prevented 
from happening again if the delegate meeting were 
extended over two or more sessions. If this were 
done and if, in addition, reports of the committees 
of the Association were sent to local groups in Sep- 
tember so that these groups could discuss them and 
instruct their delegates with regard to them, and if 
it were also possible to hand in resolutions at the 
delegate meeting with the understanding that they 
would be given careful consideration, then I be- 
lieve the civic and educational value of these meet- 
ings would be greatly increased. 

I was glad the Committee on Propaganda was 
continued but I think it is not likely to accomplish 
a great deal so long as its work must be done by in- 
dividuals already employed on a full time job. The 
most serious and dangerous propaganda consists of 
those devious influences which are causing textbook 
writers to write things in their books which they 
themselves may not believe, causing schools to use 
books which present only one point of view on im- 
portant public problems, causing teachers to be dis- 
missed because they hold “‘wrong’’ opinions even 
though they be competent teachers, and causing other 
teachers to slide over or omit entirely or treat in a 
one-sided manner certain subject€ for fear of dis- 
pleasing the authorities or other especially interested 
and powerful individuals in the community. An in- 
vestigation of the extent of this sort of propaganda 
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in the state would require a full time paid worker 
but it would be well worth its cost to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Callahan's talk on taxation was excellent, the 
best thing at the delegate meeting. I should like to 
venture a prophecy in connection with that problem. 
It is that the teachers of this state will not get far 
towards a solution of the problem of taxation until 
children in the elementary and high schools are 
taught to think about it earnestly and diligently. 


—Neal Billings, Milwaukee 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 


Please find check to cover enrollment enclosed. I 
don’t want to be delinquent for even one year. If 
my memory isn’t faulty this is my fortieth year. 
Comparatively few in Wisconsin have attended so 
many gatherings of Wisconsin's best people. The 
hotels were not crowded in early days. Madison 
could easily care for the gathering without going 
away from the hotels. 


—W. E. Emery, Madison 
(American Book Company) 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 


Allow me to compliment you upon the excellence 
of the November issue. I am anxious to have some 
of our senior commercial teacher students become ac- 
quainted with this magazine through this number. 
I am especially interested in Bobbitt’s and James’ 
articles as materials for class discussion in one of 
my courses. Can you send me thirty copies of this 
issue for that purpose? 


—Paul A. Carlson, 
State Teachers College, Whitewater 





My dear Mr. McCormick: 


In transmitting these additional memberships I 
wish again to express my very great gratification in 
the program, particularly of the delegate assembly, 
which the officers and the executive committee of 
this year staged. In my opinion it is the most prom- 
ising sign for constructive progress in the state that 
we have had in many meetings, and I have attended 
these meetings through the long years. 


—_W. H. Lighty, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison 





Dear Mr. McCormick: 


I want to express my appreciation of Mr. William 
Boardmember for what he wrote to John School- 
master, and of yourself for giving it space in the 
JOURNAL. What has been said in public and what 
has been printed the past several years in Wiscon- 
sin on the subject of our educational system has 
been anything but the truth of common sense. The 
extent to which we have surrendered press and plat- 
form to irresponsible talkers and scribblers is indi- 
cated by the fact that Mr. Boardmember’s truthful 
little article is actually a novelty. 

—Grant Showerman, Madison 











FAVORITES 


with children everywhere—big and little, boys 
and girls alike —are these delightful play- 
ground devices. Favorites, too, with all who 
are concerned with playground problems, 
because they are safe and trouble-free; and 
because their cost is so small, as compared 
to the number of children they entertain. 
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GIANT LOUDEN WHIRL-AROUND 


provides thrills a-plenty for 50 or more children at 
one time, at a cost per child so low as to be almost 
negligible. 
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LOUDEN SWING-BOB 
—a favorite, particularly, with the smaller children. 


They like its sweeping and rising and dipping mo- 
tion. Room for a dozen children or more. 


Write forlllustrated Catalog 


which shows more than 50 approved playground de- 
vices, and carries interesting information concerning 
planning and arrangement of practical playgrounds. 


Louden Playground Equipment 
Manufactured by J. E. Porter Corp. 

116 Broadway, Ottawa, Illinois 
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Material for the JOURNAL must be 
in by the first of the month of publica- 
tion. 





100 Per Centers 


HE 100 per cent reports during November 

have swelled the total enrollment to almost 
18,000, a considerable increase over last year. 
Cities, towns, counties, and schools which re- 
ported 100 per cent enrollments in September 
were listed in the October JOURNAL, those re- 
ceived in October were listed in the November 
JOURNAL, and those coming in during Novem- 
ber are listed here. Others received after De- 
cember 1 will be listed in succeeding issues. 
We have made an effort to include every city, 
town, county, and school reporting. If any have 
been overlooked we wish you would drop us 
a line so that we may include you in the next 
issue. 


100% Cities and Towns 


Altoona Hughes Oshkosh 
Blair Keystone Patch Grove 
Coleman Kimberly Pembine 
Crivitz Lake Mills Port Wing 
Delta Lincoln Seymour 
Drummond Merrillan Soldiers Grove 
Eileen Montello Stockbridge 
Evansville Muscoda Sun Prairie 
Fish Creek New Holstein Wausaukee 
Gillett Ondossagon West Bend 
Hilbert Oostburg 


Holmen Orienta 
100% Counties 
Fond du Lac 
Kenosha 


Milwaukee 


Pepin 


Washington 


100% Schools 

Amberg State Graded 

Athelstane State Graded 

Beaver State Graded 

Central High School, La Crosse 
Dunbar State Graded 

Grandview State Graded 

Logan High School, La Crosse 
Mason State Graded 

McAllister State Graded 
Milwaukee Vocational School 
Progress State Graded 

River Falls State Teachers College 
Stevens Point Vocational School 
Tripp State Graded 

Wisconsin School for the Blind, Janesville 
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Of More Than Passing Interest 


Send in the Cards! 


HE W. T. A. office is completing the 

Journal mailing files. In previous years 
memberships came in as late as January. In 
most cases of course, the teachers were deprived 
of the fall issues of the Journal. Your Associa- 
tion, as well as the teachers involved, will ap- 
preciate it if enrolling officers will send in im- 
mediately any membership cards in their pos- 
session. 





Kindergarten-Primary Association 
Organized 


URING the state meeting, the Wisconsin 

Kindergarten-Primary Association was or- 
ganized. Its purposes are to unify thought 
and action in the classroom, to interpret kin- 
dergarten-primary education, to further legis- 
lation, to extend the kindergarten to all ele- 
mentary schools, to encourage research work, 
to maintain standards, and to cooperate with 
organizations interested in the ee of 
young children. 

Miss Louise Alder, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee, presided. Miss Maybell Bush, State 
Department, Madison, Supt. Ben Rohan, Ap- 
pleton, Miss Agnes Breene, State Teachers Col- 
lege, La Crosse, Miss Alice Brady, Supervisor, 
Manitowoc, and Miss Carolyn Barbour, State 
Teachers College, Superior, spoke. Officers 
elected were: Miss Carolyn Barbour, Superior, 
president, Miss May Roberts, Fond du Lac, 
first vice-president, Miss Agnes Breene, La 
Crosse, second vice-president, Mrs. Lola 
Hughes, Milwaukee, secretary, and Miss Vir- 
ginia Zillier, Shorewood, financial secretary. 





Interim Committee Meets December 
17 and 18 


HE Interim Committee, appointed by the 

last Legislature to study education in Wis- 
consin, will hold public hearings in the Senate 
Chamber at the State Capitol on December 17 
and 18 at which time school authorities are 
requested to present any information available. 
The first session will be open at 10 A. M. 

Perhaps no proposed school legislation in 
the 1929 session attracted as, widespread at- 
tention as the Loomis bill for state aid to high 
schools. The committee hearings were 
crowded. Many could not be heard and were 
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able simply to register for or against the bill. 

Before adjourning, the Legislature author- 
ized the appointment of a committee to study 
the whole problem of education and to make 
a report at the 1931 session. The committee 
has had several hearings. Believing that the 
high school problem is of great importance, 
the committee is giving attention to it first. 
All school officials interested in the problem 
are invited to present information to the com- 
mittee on the above dates. If it is impossible 
for a school to be represented at the meeting, 
school officials are urged to file statements ex- 
plaining their problems to the committee. 
They may be addressed to any member of the 
committee or to the Interim Committee on 
Education at Madison. 

The members of the committee are Sena- 
tors H. J. Roethe, Fennimore, Thomas M. 
Duncan, Milwaukee, Walter J. Rush, Neills- 
ville, Assemblymen E. G. Smith, Beloit, J. D. 
Millar, Menomonie, W. H. Edwards, Sussex, 
and O. S. Loomis, Mauston. 





Eau Claire Establishes School Police 


HROUGH the co-operation of the Board 

of Education and the city council of Eau 
Claire, the schools of that city are enabled to 
have an unusually well organized school police 
patrol. Two hundred dollars have been ap- 
propriated by the board, and an ordinance le- 
galizing the movement has been passed by the 
city council. 

Superintendent Paul G. W. Keller outlines 
the plan as follows: 

“The work of supervision of Eau Claire 
police is in the hands of a lieutenant directly 
under the chief of police of the City of Eau 
Claire. 

“In each school a certain number of officers 
will be elected to take charge of the work in 
that school. The principal of the school will 
nominate twice as many candidates as there 
are officers. The students will elect the re- 
quired number of officers from this list. 

“These officers sign a pledge card and re- 
ceive a star and belt to serve as proper in- 
signia. They meet and elect a captain. It is 
the duty of the captain to work directly under 
the police lieutenant. 

“Officers in the various schools have charge 
of traffic and will report any violation by auto- 
mobiles, on proper blanks, to the chief of 
police. Violations by students will be reported 
directly to the principal. 


“The captain of each school makes a weekly 
report to the police department on his work 
in his particular school. 

“The plan provides for street signs to be 
used in the streets where crossing is dangerous. 

“Student officers will use stop signs when 
the squads of which they have charge pass at 
the official crossing. 

“The work is authorized and safe-guarded 
by an ordinance on school police.” 





East Troy Teachers Demonstrate 
A NEW type of meeting, the first of its kind 
in Walworth County, was held at East 
Troy on November 18. Miss Swartz and the 
teachers of the high school and grades enter- 
tained twelve rural teachers of Troy and East 
Troy, Miss Maude Mitchell, county superin- 
tendent, and Miss Turner, supervising teacher. 
Miss Swartz gave a class demonstration in 7th 
grade arithmetic and Miss Mitchell talked on 
her trip through the East during the summer 
to members of the history class. The girls of 
the 7th and 8th grades entertained, after which 
a luncheon was served by the teachers of the 
high school. Miss Niquet, president of the 
East Troy rural school group, took charge of 
the meeting. Miss Mitchell spoke on trees and 
beautifying the school grounds; Miss Turner 
explained the method of creating a tree book- 
let; Miss Brown of East Troy and Miss Ruth 
Frederick of Quaterline school talked on Art; 
Mrs. Reed of the Little Prairie school enter- 
tained with a poem; and Mr. Byrnes of East 
Troy extended a welcome to the visitors. 
Walworth County schools are making a spe- 
cial study of trees this year. 





Platteville College Entertains Teachers 


N FRIDAY, November 15, more than one 

hundred rural teachers spent the day as 
guests of the Platteville State Teachers College. 
The day was spent in visiting demonstration 
school work, two demonstration classes being 
arranged at each period with the exception of 
the assembly period when the visitors congre- 
gated with the school to pay honor to Mrs. 
Dorothy Enloe Buck. The gold medal pre- 
sented to President Royce at Milwaukee by 
Miss Florence Hale was in turn presented to 
Mrs. Buck by Mr. Royce in the presence of the 
gathering. 

Demonstration classes were conducted in 6th 
grade literature, 5th grade geography, music 
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for rural schools, 8th grade history, 2nd grade 
language, Ist grade reading, and 3rd grade 
arithmetic. 

A feature of the day's program was an ex- 
hibition of school work. The program was ar- 
ranged by President Royce, Edgar F. Riley, 
J. C. Brockert, and Miss Heldstab of the Col- 
lege faculty. The meeting proved very inter- 
esting and beneficial. 





“Do You Know Wisconsin” 
ERY often the reading public gives no 
heed, or very little, to statistics which 

have been broadcast from time to time. 

The first issue of the Wisconsin State Cham- 
ber of Commerce Magazine says,- 

“In agriculture, Wisconsin ranks:— 

first in number and value of dairy cattle. 

—first in production of milk. 

—first in farm ownership in the middle 

west. 

first in dairy cattle sold out of the state. 

—first in average acre yield for any crop 
produced, 
first in applied test for bovine tubercu- 
losis. 
first in production of peas for canning. 
first in cigar leaf tobacco, 
first in cheese, producing three times as 
much as all other states combined, value 
of its annual output being about 
$80,000,000.00. 
first in condensed and evaporated milk 
products, producing 30 per cent of the 
nation’s entire output, or a yearly output 
worth $56,000,000.00. 
third in creamery butter, Minnesota being 
first and Iowa second, and the value of 
its products each year being in excess of 
$70,000,000.00. 

Mr. C. E. Broughton, editor of the Sheboy- 
gan Press, comments as follows: 

“We have more tillable soil and more pro- 
ducing farms than any other state of similar 
size, greater and better dairying herds than 
any other state, more home owners than any 
other state, and we are one of the three states 
in the nation without a bonded debt.” 

Wisconsin pays as she goes and, in spite of 
higher government costs and the greater rec- 
reational demands of her people, is able to 
keep the tax rates within the bounds without 
bonding. 

Besides other prestige, Wisconsin is an 
outstanding manufacturing state and can boast 
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of at least one hundred manufacturing con- 
cerns, not only nationally, but internationally 
known. 

Do you know Wisconsin? 


Reprinted from Rock County Mdueation 





A Stitch in Time 

HE old water pail and the community 

drinking cup may have been vehicles for 
transporting germs and they may have de- 
served all the other criticism that resulted in 
their extermination from the school room. But 
they were not altogether bad. Often they 
proved a tonic to a weary, restless, longing for 
the out of doors youth whose wise teacher re- 
lieved the situation by sending him to the 
neighbors to ‘‘fetch” a pail of water and cer- 
tainly they were never accused of the charges 
made against their successor, the drinking bub- 
bler, by Dr. Carl B. Case, of Milwaukee, who 
appeals to teachers for help in the following 
words. 

“During the last several years my atten- 
tion has been called to the broken incisor teeth 
of children who have been brought to me pro- 
fessionally. Investigation has determined that 
in most of these cases the breaks were caused 
by coming in contact with the drinking por- 
celain of bubblers with the help of some play- 
ful mate who did not realize the damage that 
might result. My observations seem to indicate 
that the deplorable habit of giving a play- 
mate's head a push or shove while drinking is 
becoming more prevalent, with oftentimes dis- 
astrous results to the life of the teeth in- 
volved. Invariably teeth are irreparably broken, 
and oftentimes die, necessitating ultimate ex- 
traction. 





The Names of Santa Claus 


A‘ Christmas draws near, the name of Santa 

Claus becomes vividly present in all chil- 
dren’s thoughts. It is often on the lips of their 
parents, too, with this and that admonishment 
to be good! Santa Claus is also called St. 
Nicholas, and, sometimes, Kriss Kringle. It is 
interesting to find out where he received these 
names. 

St. Nicholas was a bishop of Myra, Asia 
Minor, about the year 300 A. D. “He is the 
patron saint of Russia, and of seafaring men, 
thieves, virgins, and children.’"* From these 
multifarious duties, St. Nicholas seems to have 
selected one by which to be best known. “As 
the bearer of presents to children on Christ- 
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mas Eve his name has been corrupted to Santa 
Claus,” of, as it is occasionally spelled, Santa 
Klaus. 

Kriss Kringle is a quite different name. It 
comes from the German ‘“‘Christkindl,’’ mean- 
ing the Christ child, or a Christmas gift, a 
diminutive of “Christkind.”’ 





U. W. Gradually Terminating Under- 
graduate Courses in Industrial Arts 


HE faculty of the College of Letters and 

Science of the University of Wisconsin 
has accepted the proposal of the Department 
of Industrial Education and Applied Arts 
gradually to eliminate the slinaudine 
Course in Industrial Education (industrial 
arts). This action in no way affects the Ap- 
plied Arts offerings of the Department. 

Beginning this year, no freshmen have been 
enrolled. In 1930-31 juniors, seniors, and 
graduate students will be enrolled. In 1931-32 
only seniors and graduate students will be en- 
rolled. Beginning with the 1932-33 academic 
year, the entire undergraduate course in indus- 
trial arts will be eliminated, leaving only the 
offerings on the graduate level. 

Summer session courses and enrollment in 
the summer school will not be affected by the 
changes outlined above. 

This reorganization is being undertaken in 
order to eliminate duplication of the under- 
graduate courses at the University of Wisconsin 
with those of Stout Institute and the Oshkosh, 
Platteville, and Stevens Point normal schools. 

The industrial arts courses, and those in 
vocational guidance and vocational education, 
are under the direction of Dr. A. H. Edgerton, 
John F. Friese, and Roy A. Hinderman, to- 
gether with specialists called in to assist with 
special problems. 





School Building Data 


T THE request of Governor Kohler, and in 
conformity with the President’s call, the 
State Superintendent has recently sent a ques- 
tionnaire to city and county ‘episintendian 


for the purpose of determining the total esti- 
mated cost of school buildings which are to be 
under construction in the state during 1930. 
This is in conformity with the nation-wide 
plan to stimulate public building activities 
during the coming season in an effort to sta- 
bilize the general welfare. 
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The BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
The Children’s Encyclopedia 


For classroom and general reference 
work, for supplementary and sight read- 
ing, for programs, for socialized recita- 
tions and problem-projects, The Book of 
Knowledge is comprehensive and varied 
in its usefulness and unfailing in its in- 
terest. Each article is short enough to 
hold the child’s attention to the end, yet 
gives a well-rounded, intelligent grasp of 
the subject. 


Members of The Grolier So- 
ciety’s staff of educators make an 
exceptionally fine income calling 
on schools and school boards in the 
interest of The Book of Knowl- 
edge and other Grolier publica- 
tions approved for school pur- 
chase. We have at the present 
time a very special money-mak- 
ing proposition for a limited num- 
ber of superintendents, principals 
and teachers. 


Write to 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY 
2 West 45th St., New York 
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“School in Action” for Busy Parents 


O THAT parents might see ‘‘school in ac- 
tion” the Fall River grades and high school 
held their regular afternoon session of Novem- 
ber 13 in the evening and invited the parents 
and other interested persons to visit classes. 
This idea, suggested by Mr. C. H. Beitzel, 
supervising principal, worked out most  suc- 
cessfully. The pupil attendance was 100 per 
cent, and over one hundred visitors were pres- 
ent. The parents were pleased with this novel 
idea as it gave them the opportunity to see 
their children at work in the school room. 





Much Interest in the Crippled Children 
Movement 
HE city of West Allis is planning on open- 
ing classes for physically handicapped chil- 
dren in the near future. 

On November 13 the crippled children of 
Langlade County entertained the members of 
the county board of supervisors at a luncheon 
prepared and served by the children assisted 
by Miss Wilkins, county nurse, Mr. Balliette, 
city superintendent, Antigo, and Mrs. Gibbs, 
county superintendent. 

The Rotary Club of La Crosse entertained 
the crippled children of the city at a luncheon 
in October. A program was presented by the 
children under the direction of Miss Kohn, 
academic instructor, and Miss Miller, physio- 
therapist. The program was broadcast. 





State Department to Broadcast 


SERIES of talks on educational questions 
pertinent to Wisconsin will be broadcast 
each Saturday noon at 12:05 over WHA, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin radio station, beginning 
December 14 and continuing through January 
by members of the state department of public 
instruction staff. 

Mr. O. H. Plenzke, assistant state superin- 
tendent, will open the series on December 14 
with a talk on ‘The Organization of the De- 
partment of Public Instruction.” Other speak- 
ers and their radio subjects include: 

Dec. 21—H. W. Schmidt, supervisor of high 
schools and buildings, “How the Department 
of Public Instruction Assists in Planning 


School Buildings.” 

Dec. 28—John F. Shaw, supervisor of rural 
schools, “Educational Opportunity Through 
Transportation of Pupils.” 
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Jan. 4—Lavilla Ward, supervisor of the 
deaf, blind, and defective speech, “What Wis- 
consin Schools are Doing for Defective Chil- 
dren.” 

Jan. 11—John Callahan, state superinten- 
dent of public instruction, “Greetings to 
Teachers, Parents, and Pupils of our Schools.” 

Jan. 18—-M. H. Jackson, supervisor of 
school libraries, ‘School Libraries, the Law 
and the Practice.” 

Jan. 25—Charles E. Limp, statistician, ‘’Dol- 
lars and Education.” 

These talks are a part of the general expan- 
sion program being put into effect by WHA, 
in which the various departments, schools, and 
divisions of the university and committees rep- 
resenting some of the departments of the state 
government are cooperating. 

Four programs are now being broadcast 
from the station daily, including the Home- 
makers’ hour from 10:15 to 10:45 a. m., an 
“On Wisconsin” program of lectures, talks, 
and music from 12 to 12:30, the Noonday ag- 
ricultural program from 12:30 to one o'clock, 
and the All-Student hour from 4 to 4:30 p. m. 

WHA broadcasts on a frequency of 940 
kilocycles. 





Director of Investments Selected 


HE Annuity and Investment Board, at a 

meeting on Wednesday afternoon, Novem- 
ber 27, selected Albert Thrathen, Shawano, 
director of Investments and executive secretary 
of the Board. Mr. Thrathen assumed his duties 
on December 2. His salary is fixed at six 
thousand dollars a year. The new director has 
been vice-president of the First National Bank 
of Shawano. The members of the Annuity and 
Retirement Board are J. H. Puelicher, Mil- 
waukee, Anton Kuckuck, Shawano, Isaac Wit- 
ter, Wisconsin Rapids, Grace Ogden, La 
Crosse, and John Callahan, Madison. 





The Student Anthology 


HE possibility of having one’s work appear 
on a printed page is probably the most 
stimulating motivation for composition work 
in school. For the teacher in the small school, 
which does not publish a magazine or news- 


paper, however, the question immediately 
arises: Where may the printed page be 
found? 
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Miss Laura Sievert Greene of Waupun High 
School has solved the problem for her school 
by means of a student anthology published at 
the end of the year. 

Student editors were chosen to select such 
work as was suitable for the anthology. They 
endeavored to include in the book at least one 
contribution from each member of the class. 
As a result there was great diversity in the 
quality of the material used. They selected 
compositions which Miss Greene would have 
disregarded, and left out others which she 
thought meritorious, but this was the students’ 
book. 

The class selected the name. The editors 
planned the form and cover of the book. Mem- 
bers of the class typed the copy in preparation 
for the ditto machine. 

It was an exciting morning when the sheets 
were finished and the editors presented the 
thirty-page book, attractively bound. Press no- 
tices and a review of the book in the local 
papers helped to attract the interest of the 
other students in school. 





Industrial Arts Association Meets 


THE Wisconsin Industrial Arts Association 
held its second annual meeting in con- 
junction with the Wisconsin Teachers Con- 
vention at Milwaukee, November 7, 8, and 9. 
This organization is not a néw organization, 
but an outgrowth of the old Manual Arts or- 
ganization that took a new and vital grip on 
life when they adopted their constitution and 
elected officers in 1928. The officers elected at 
that time were E. S. Lamoreaux, director of 
Manual Arts, Janesville, president; C. W. 
Byrnes, director of Manual Arts, East High, 
Green Bay, vice president; and H. W. Cam- 
eron, director of Manual Arts, Senior High 
School, Appleton, secretary and treasurer. 

Two meetings of the organization were held 
in Milwaukee this year. On November 7 the 
group was addressed by Morris M. Proffitt, 
specialist in Industrial Education, Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. Mr. Proffitt’s 
subject was “Where Are We Heading.” 

The second meeting was a luncheon and 
business session held in the English room of 
the Schroeder Hotel, which was so largely at- 
tended that many were turned away. The Com- 
mittee on Curriculum, headed by Mr. Lam- 
oreaux, presented an interesting report on the 
curriculum now being worked out. 





‘‘The Hodag’’ 


Did you ever hear of him? He’s 
a Wisconsin animal—a myth of 
the old logging camps. 

You can read about him and about 
Paul Bunyan and other Wiscon- 
sin north woods heros in a book 
by “Lake Shore” Kearney called 
The Hodag. Regular price $1.50. 

Special to Wisconsin schools and 
School children $1 plus 10¢ post- 
age. 


Democrat Printing Company 
114 South Carroll St. 
MADISON .... WISCONSIN 
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Mr. H. W. Schmidt, State Department, 
spoke on the progress of the organization, and 
presented a set of aims and objectives of Man- 
ual Arts that are the result of the work of a 
committee called together by Mr. Schmidt. 
These aims and objectives are to be ratified or 
criticized and returned to the State Depart- 
ment by January 1. 

The present officers were re-elected for a 
second term. 


W. C. Sieker Dies 


HE school fraternity in Wisconsin was 

shocked Monday morning, December 2, 
to read of the sudden death of W. C. Sieker, 
principal of the Milwaukee Vocational School. 
Mr. Sieker was fifty-four years of age. He is 
survived by Mrs. Sieker and their two sons. 

Few of Mr. Sieker’s friends knew that he 
had been a sufferer for several years. He had 
attended to his duties last week, and his death 
was attributed to an acute attack of his afflic- 
tion. 

Mr. Sieker’s life was devoted to education in 
Wisconsin. He was a native of Manitowoc 
where he started his teaching career under 
C. E. Patzer of the Milwaukee State Teachers 
College. He taught at West Division high 
school, Milwaukee, and the Milwaukee State 
Teachers College. Later he was superintendent 
and general manager of the old Milwaukee 
Medical and Dental Colleges. In 1912 he be- 
came principal of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, the largest under one roof in the world. 
He was a graduate of the University of Wis- 
consin where he earned a Phi Beta Kappa Key. 

Mr. Sieker was a man of strong personality 
and great administrative ability which, coupled 
with his patience, integrity, kindness, and 
thoughtfulness, earned for him the respect of 
the students of his school, the faculty, and his 
associates in the professional field in the state. 
He made friends readily and he maintained 
them consistently. 





Ask for an Annual Statement from the 
Retirement Fund 


EACHERS who wish to know their status 
in the Retirement Fund will be compelled 
to ask for statements, according to a decision 
handed to the committee assigned a year ago 
to study forms used in making reports to 
teachers. The committee is composed of 


George O. Savage, Oshkosh, chairman, Emily 
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R. Parson, Madison, and Edith McEachron, 
Union Grove. It sent out a questionnaire, the 
results of which indicated the desire of 
teachers to have an annual statement issued 
to each member by the Retirement Fund as is 
the practice in up-to-date banks. The infor- 
mation was presented to the Annuity Board 
which requested an opinion from the Attorney 
General’s department which wrote as follows, 
“This is in reply to your letter of October 7 
in which you ask if under the provisions of 
section 42.37 (4) the State Annuity and In- 
vestment Board should be permitted to incur 
the additional expense involved in making and 
sending out statements of accounts to all senior 
teachers once a year without waiting for a 
written request. 

“You are advised that it is the opinion of 
this department that you could not legally incur 
that expense and that you could only furnish 
statements to particular members upon written 
request not oftener than once a year as provided 
in subsection (4) of that section.” 

According to a letter from chairman Savage, 
there are approximately eight thousand senior 
teachers who do not send for their statements 
annually. Mr. Savage urges teachers to secure 
a statement each year, preferably at the end of 
the year, and he adds, ‘This may be done in- 
dividually or through city school units, build- 
ing units, or county units by signing a joint 
request.” 





The Department of Superintendence in 
Atlantic City, February 22-27, 1930 


HE Department of Superintendence of the 

National Education Association will hold 
its annual meeting at Atlantic City, February 
22-27, 1930. It is expected that more than ten 
thousand superintendents and other adminis- 
trative and supervisory officers will be in at- 
tendance. Atlantic City was selected because 
of the unusual facilities which are available 
for entertainment of so large a convention. 

The programs of the convention are de- 
signed to promote the general theme ‘‘Educa- 
tion in the Spirit of Life.” The first general 
session will be held on Saturday afternoon at 
which time the exhibits of all types of educa- 
tional supplies and equipment will be formally 
opened. On Sunday afternoon a great vesper 
service is planned at which a aationally prom- 
inent clergyman will speak ‘to the theme “Life 
is Idealistic: Education Must Aim High.” 
The third general session will be held on 
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Sunday evening. At this time greetings will 
be given from New Jersey and a recital will 
be presented by the New Jersey All State 
Orchestra. 

The Monday morning general session has 
as its theme “‘Life is Friendly: Education Must 
Develop a Social Spirit.” At this session will 
be given talks on friendliness in various typical 
relationships including those between the pupil 
and teacher; between teacher and superintend- 
ent; between school and community; and be- 
tween public and parochial schools. The Mon- 
day evening general session will be a discus- 
sion of “Education for Dynamic Life.” The 
Tuesday morning general session includes seven 
brief summaries of the achievement of Ameri- 
can education in seven main divisions. 

On Tuesday evening the meeting has as its 
theme “Life is Recreative: Education Must 
Train for Leisure.” Following the discussion, 
a pageant is to be presented, under the auspices 
of the New Jersey Committee, on the subject 
of recreative living. 

The Wednesday morning session is to be a 
joint meeting with the American Educational 
Research Association. The subject is ‘‘Educa- 


tion for Progress.” The 1930 yearbook of the 
Department of Superintendence on the subject 
of supervision will be presented. On Thursday 
morning the theme is ‘‘Life is Cooperative: 
Education Must Itself Cooperate.” 

The closing session of the convention will 
be held on Thursday afternoon. At this time 
the National High School Orchestra will give 
its concert. 





Schools Support Legislation 

HERE was considerable legislation during 

1926-28 increasing state participation in 
school support. New legislation reported by 
the Department of the Interior follows: The 
Alabama legislature appropriated money to be 
known as the State Equalization Fund which 
provides increased support for rural schools, 
libraries, normal, elementary, and secondary 
schools. 

The Arkansas legislature created a state re- 
volving fund to aid needy school districts in 
repairing, erecting, and equipping school build- 
ings. 





A PLAN FOR 
Character 
Education 


So Education pushes forward with new 
ideas and ideals. Teach children to think 
correctly ... teach them to serve cheer- 
fully... teach ther to live honestly. Teach 
them Social Attitudes and they will enjoy 
Reading; teach them Initiative and they 
will master Writing; teach them Industry 
and they will conquer Arithmetic. Develop 
Reliability, Obedience, Judgment, Punc- 
tuality, Initiative, Deportment, Industry, 
Social Attitudes, Self Control and Thrift 

. . with the growth of character traits will 
come the growth of everything else worth- 
while. The three R's become by-products 
of a more significant educational ideal. 


Sotheattention of the educational world 
is focused on Character Education. And 





yet, its very scope, its human element, its 
moral issues, its departure from traditional 
rules of pedagogy have left Character 
Education with vigorous champions, ardent 
devotees ... and few accepted and prac- 


tical plans for its specific application. 


For years we have studied this inspiring 
problem... to develop a sound and prac- 
tical plan for teaching Character Educa- 
tion in every school. Now it is ready. It is 
another Compton Contribution to educa- 
tional progress. Its 40 pages are most 
illuminating. You will find it of absorbing 
interest, constructive, comprehensive and 
definite. It is edited by Agness Boysen 
whose work in Character Education is rec- 
ognized everywhere. A copy of this Char- 
acter Education Plan will be sent free to 
interested educators. But only one free 


copy to a person. Please write promptly! 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Publishers 
Compton Building 
1000 North Dearborn St., Chicago 
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In Delaware, four-fifths of all license or 
franchise fees received by the state will be used 
by the State Department of Education for pub- 
lic schools. 

In Florida, a one cent tax on every gallon 
of gasoline and an additional quarter mill on 
all personal property and state and county li- 
cense taxes on automobile tires and tubes will 
increase the school revenue. 

In Louisiana, educational funds were pro- 
vided by increasing the severence tax and in- 
cluding in said tax carbon products obtained 
from natural gas. 

In Montana, a state common school equaliza- 
tion fund to be distributed by the State De- 
partment of Education, was created. 

In North Carolina, the state equalization 
board was authorized to allow two thousand 
dollars to any county deserving aid for the 
improvement of the teaching personnel. The 
legislature authorized state bonds in the 
amount of two million five hundred thousand 
dollars for a special building fund to be loaned 
to county boards of education to aid in erecting 
school houses. 

In Oklahoma, steps were taken to provide 
for an equalization fund of one million five 
hundred thousand dollars per annum for dis- 
tribution by the State Board of Education. 
The fund is created from 25 per cent of the 
revenue tax on oil, gas, and other minerals. 

In Tennessee, a bill authorized the expendi- 
ture of a million dollars for repairing and 
building rural school houses in the state. 

In Wyoming, the legislature provided that 
33 1/3 per cent of oil, gas, or mineral royal- 
ties from leasing of school lands shall be paid 
into the school treasury for the benefit of the 
schools. 





The World Federation of Education 
Association Adopts Resolutions 


HE following are among the resolutions 

adopted by the World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations at the Geneva, Switzerland, 
conference. 

The W. F. E. A. recognizes that the teach- 
ers of the world have it in their hands to pro- 
mote the cause of international wvloundling 
and world peace by bringing their influence to 
bear upon the children and youth committed 
to their charge in the direction of ideals of 
mutual goodwill and service in the common 
interest. 

Further, it holds that every child ought to 
receive an education which not merely aims 
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at the training of the intellectual faculties and 
the effective use of the instruments of learning 
and culture but also seeks to develop physical 
health, vocational efficiency, the spirit of good 
citizenship and all that goes to the building up 
of character. 

The W. F. E. A. recommends that the for- 
mation and strengthening of associations of 
teachers, both local and national, should be en- 
couraged, to the end that they may ultimately 
control entry to the profession and set up 
standards of professional attainment, aptitude 
and character which will be recognized by ap- 
pointing bodies. 

The W. F. E. A. recommends that in all 
schools an appropriate part of the time allotted 
to history teaching should be devoted to gen- 
eral history of the world and that statements 
calculated to alienate international friendship 
should be eliminated from history text-books 
and from class discussions. 

The W. F. E. A. recommends the recogni- 
tion of the principle of equality of opportunity 
for all children in the schools, irrespective of 
race, creed, color or social position, that their 
individual endowments may have the fullest 
possible opportunity for development. 

The W. F. E. A. recommends that the study 
of the efforts made throughout the world for 
inculcating in the youth in schools the spirit 
of world understanding and friendship should 
be continued and pursued methodically with a 
view to completing and keeping up to date 
the different studies and investigations which 
have been instituted on the subject. 





Spare the Rod and Spoil the Child 
WENTY-FIVE members of an elementary 
school class, who had been out of the Mil- 
waukee schools for thirty-two years, reuned 
with their principal who is now eighty-six 
years old, in the Seifert School recently. The 
Milwaukee Journal tells the story as follows: 
“In the largest room of the Seifert school, 
Fourteenth and Galena Sts., 25 men and 
women met for the first tme Monday night 
since 1897 when they left the building, each 
with a diploma, the girls in pigtails and calico 
dresses, the boys in short pants and_ ribbed 
stockings. It was a reunion of the old Ninth 
Ward school, class of 1897. 


“I remember your clever tricks,’ beamed 


white haired Pancratius Tiefenthaler, 86, who 
was principal then. With 50 years of teaching 
experience behind him, the principal and 
former German teacher again “told his class a 
few things.” 
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From The Book Shelf 


Planning a Career 
By Lewis W. Smith and Gideon L. Blough, 
American Book Co., 1929. 

The book is designed to meet the demand for a 
course in guidance in the junior and senior high 
schools. It is the result of actual teaching and ex- 
perimenting by the authors who have had practical 
experience in some thirty different occupations. 

The value and importance of education is stressed 
because educational requirements are being raised 
each year. The need for efficient citizenship is treated 
fully as a requisite for progress following which are 
suggestions for the analysis of occupations. Sugges- 
tions for analyzing are definitely outlined and at the 
end of each chapter are significant facts and figures 
presented in such a way as to attract interest and 
attention. The book is readable, interesting, and en- 
lightening, and a valuable addition to the literature 
on guidance in the school room. 


Just Normal Children 
By Florence Mateer, D. Appleton & Co., 1929. 
The book is written by the author of “The Un- 
stable Child.” She emphasizes the need of scientific 
analysis of the child instead of haphazard conclusions 
based on traditional methods of dealing with him. 
“Behavior,” she says, “when one incident is viewed 
as a unit complete in itself, need have no direct or 
causative relationship to the individual's behavior 
five, ten, or twenty years hence.” She advocates a 
broad study of the individual and that he be handled 
in accordance with it rather than to pass judgment 
on one or two unsatisfactory traits. She advocates 
controlling the child’s experiences as a matter of 
training. The book recites the experiences of a num- 
ber of “just normal” children as suggestions for 
guiding the study of individuals. ‘Polly Would Not 
Sleep,” ‘Prudence, the Unstable,’’ “Elizabeth Ann 
Lies,’ “Robert Did Not Talk Normal,’ and some 
sixteen other typical cases are cited and each is fol- 
lowed with remedial suggestions in the question and 
answer form. 


Our Economic Life 
By Thomas N. Carver and Gladys M. Adams, 
The John C. Winston Co., 1929. 

The book is not intended to give a complete 
exposition of economic, sociological and_ political 
problems, but it outlines a basis upon which boys 
and girls may build a better understanding of such 
sciences in the light of their own activities and from 
the information which they get from books, maga- 
zines, and newspapers. It also attempts to give them 
standards by which they may evaluate the activities 
of their everyday lives. The book is well illustrated 
with carefully selected cartoons which the author 
chose because of the tremendous interest the cartoon 
wields and also on the theory that many people 
form opinions on many vital subjects from a glance 
at a cartoon. The material is put together nicely and 
the book is very readable. 


Come to Order 
By Card and Wines, Doubleday, Doran & Co., 
1929. 
The object of this book is to present the essen- 
tials of parliamentary practice in a simple form, com- 


plete enough for all ordinary purposes, and authori- 
tative in correctness of form and procedure. It is 
especially adapted to the use of young people un- 
acquainted with the rudiments of parliamentary law. 
It is supplemented with models, charts, diagrams, 
questions, suggestions for practice, and tests. 


Contemporary Education 
By Paul Klapper, D. Appleton & Co., 
The author divides his treatment of contemporary 
education into five parts. After an introductory anal- 
ysis of the aims of education he discusses education 
in terms of physical, social, economic, and mental 
adjustments. Part Il, which is devoted to physical 
adjustment, includes chapters on health and physical 
education. Part III is concerned with the socialization 
of the child through the curriculum and group ac- 
tivities. Part IV discusses manual arts and vocational 
education and guidance as a means of economic ad- 
justment. Part V mental adjustment in 
terms of original nature and the psychology of learn- 
ing. An examination of the chapter headings indi- 
material has been drawn from. the 

biology, physiology 


1929. 


des ribe S 


cates that the 


fields of philosophy economics, 


sociology, psychology, and educational method. The 
clear and logical organization of parts and chapters 
as employed by the author is to be commended. 





Books Received During The Month 


I 


Creative Drama in the Lower School, Corinne 
Brown, D. Appleton & Co. 

Nursery School Procedure, Josephine C. Foster 
Marion L. Matson, D. Appleton & ( 


More Problems in Woodwork, Edward F. Wrost 
Bruce Publishing Co. 

Alpha Individual Arithmetics Book II] (Parts 1 anc 
2), Ginn and Co. 

Assembly Songs and 
Newton, Ginn and Co. 

Our Story Reader (3rd Book) Kirk, Van Heyde, & 
Orr, Ginn and Co. 

A Biology Workbook, Adell, Dunham & Welton 
Ginn and Co. 

Gregg Speed Studies, John Robert Gregg, Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Remedial Lessons in Spelling, Norma H. Hall, Hall 
McCreary Co. 

Seventh Year Mathematics, Ernst R. Breslich, Mae- 
Millan Co. 

Agriculture for Rural Teachers, 
Cormick, MacMillan Co. 
Fretted Instrument Orchestras, National Bureau for 

the Advancement of Music. 

Public Education As Affecting the Adjustment of 
Youth to Life, National Industrial Conference 
Board. 

The Book of Airplanes, Iseman and Taylor, Oxford 
Press. 

Manual for Handwriting Scale, Paul V. West, A. N. 
Palmer Co. 

Templed Hills, 
lishing Co. 

God’s Man—A Novel in Wood Cuts, Lynd Ward, 
Plimpton Press. 

Fundamentals of Educational 
Skinner, Sanborn. 


Condon, Leavitt, 


Choruses, 


Thomas C. Mc- 


George Wm. Gerwig, Percy Pub- 
2 


Psychology, Gast & 
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Now Complete ~ 


This new and outstanding course in 
reading— 


NEWSON READERS 
Bryce-Hardy-Turpin 
Primer, Books One to Six inclusive. 
Teachers’ Manuals, Accessory Materials, 
and correlated recreatory reading units. 
Other new publications 
LITTLE FOLKS LIBRARY 
Second Series 
Twelve attractive little books, boxed 
$2.00 postpaid. 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC 
by Gilmartin and Russell 
Write for descriptive .iterature 
and samples 
Newson & Company 
2500 Prairie Avenue Chicago 
Wisconsin Representative 
Ss. S. MeNelly, S Lathrop Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 











The Pathway to Reading 


Coleman-Uhl-Hosic 


Freshness of material 


Training in all the reading 
abilities and outcomes 


Development of a perma- 
nent love of good reading 


These are the features of 
this truly basal series. 


SILVER, BURDETT AND 
COMPANY 


221 E. Twentieth St. Chicago, III. 
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The Story of Poetry, Landis and Entwistle, Thomas 


Nelson & Sons. 

Miniature Aircraft, Day and Vincent, Manual Arts 
Press. 

Branom Practice Tests in Advanced 
Branom, MacMillan Co. 
Practical Arithmetic Workbooks (6 books) Fowlkes, 
Goff, Taylor, and Wright, MacMillan Co. 
Elementary Training for Business, Wilkes, York, and 
Terrill, Ronald Press Co. 

Values and Methods in Health Education, W. F. 
Cobb, Row, Peterson & Co. 

Every College Students Problem, Werner, Silver Bur- 
dett and Co. 

Geometry Work Book, Welte and Knight, Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 

Handbook of Teaching Skills, W. H. Lancelot, John 
Wiley & Sons. 

Sones-Harry High School Achievement Tests, World 
Book Co. 

From Then Till Now, Julia Augusta Schwartz, World 

Book Co. 


Geography, 





BOOKS FOR THE CHILDREN 


Knights Old and New 
Alice Hoben, D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
1929, 

That the child in the upper elementary grades 
may enjoy the stories of King Arthur and_ his 
knights, Miss Hoben has selected those stories from 
Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur and the Mahinogion which 
are suitable to their years, and has rewritten them 
in such a way as to captivate the imagination and 
hold the interest of every boy and girl of that age. 
The stories should help to develop a love of truth 
and courage, show the value of self-control, self- 
reliance, unselfishness, obedience, and the other 
qualities necessary for good character. 


The Twins in Fruitland 
Gladys Jay, Beckley—Cardy, 1929. 

This little book contains the stories of thirty of 
the common fruits on the market as told to the 
twins, Jenny and Jerry. In the case of local fruits 
the twins themselves visit the orchards and get first 
hand information, but when the fruits from foreign 
lands are discussed stories and pictures are used. 
It is not only interesting reading for the child, but 
highly instructive. 


Pinkey Dew and Other Stories 
Rowena Califf, Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1929. 

A series of fifteen little stories for the child of the 
fifth and sixth grades. The two appeals—the interest 
in animal life and the interest in magic—have been 
combined in these stories to gain and hold the in- 
terest. This little book may be used to advantage in 
the class or for independent reading by the child. 


Strange Birds at the Zoo 
Julia T. E. Stoddart, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 
New York, 1929. 

A visit to the Zoo and an introdtiction to Grand- 
father Peacock leads the child into the domains of 
Birdland, where he meets and gets acquainted with 
birds both familiar and strange. The Vulture, the 
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Penguin, the Toucan, the Bird of Paradise, and many 
others are there. The book is a delightfully informal 
approach to bird study. It is written in easy conver- 
sational style, the birds having speaking parts. The 
stories are re-inforced with a series of eight realistic 
drawings in full color and forty pen and ink draw- 
ings. It is an incentive to the child to read and ob- 
serve more carefully the birds about them. 


Moccasined Feet 
Irene H. Wolfschlager, Ginn and Co., Chicago, 
1929. 

This is the story of Pierre and Polly who lived 
in the early days of this country, when the only 
settlements were the little villages which clustered 
around the military forts that were scattered along 
the waterways, of their experiences with both enemy 
and friendly Indians, of the dangers of the day and 
the feats of bravery accomplished by lads of few 
years. It brings out the struggle of the races for the 
possession of the new country. 


The Tree Boys 
William L. Nida, Laidlaw, 1929. 

This is the first of a series of six books giving 
the story of man for the child in the early elementary 
grades. The struggle of man and beast for supremacy 
in the world is brought out in story and picture 
form. It gives the child an idea of how the original 
man lived and his gradual advance toward civiliza- 
tion. The book ends with the race having taken one 
step up—from tree dwelling to cliff dwelling. 


Fleetfoot—The Cave Boy 
William L. Nida, Laidlaw, 1929. 

The second of the series of the story of man deals 
with the life of the human race as cliff dwellers. 
It brings out the gradual civilization of man as he 
subjugates birds, beasts, and fish to the comfort of 
his own living. This little book ,is supplied with 
questions at the end of each chapter to aid the 
child in grasping the facts. 


The White Puppy Book 
Cecil Aldin, Oxford University Press, New 
York, 1929. 

This is the diary of Snowball, a six months old 
puppy, and tells his experiences of one day. It is 
told in the first person and cleverly illustrated to aid 
the child in an understanding of the printed lines. It 
is prepared for the child in the early grades and is 
excellent for independent reading. 


Tiny Town 
Cameron Slaton, Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, 
1929. 

This is the story of Peggy who loved the bees, the 
birds, the flowers around her, and her little fairy 
friend, Fancy, who takes her on a visit to Tiny Town 
where they make the acquaintance of her neighbors 
of the soil, the water, and the air. Here has been 
combined the appeal of the interest in animal life 
with that of fairyland. The stories are true studies 
of nature, told in a fascinating manner, which awaken 
and foster in the child interests in first hand ob- 
servation of the myriad forms of life about them. 
Peggy and Fancy have real adventures in Tiny Town 
which arouse the curiosity of the reader. 








THE NEW 


WIDE AWAKE READERS 


ee 





Four essentials have been carefully 
observed: 


Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 

Non-duplication of Material 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 cent 
First Reader, 70 cents; Second Reader, 7() 
cents; Third Reader, 75 cents; Fourth 
Reader, 85 cents. 

LITTLE, BROWN and COMPANY 
34 Beacon Street, Boston 


221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 








TWO NEW BOOKS 





THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY™ 





OUR ECONOMIC LIFE 


By THOMAS N. CARVER and 
GLADYS M. ADAMS 
Isn’t it almost essential that a pupil 
should learn something of the ways and 
means by which people make a living? 
Here is a new text that not only gives 
such information but also induces 
thought on social and economic problems, 
It is an exploratory text in general 
social science with an economic outlook. 
The illustrations are unique—all are car- 
toons or diagrams. 


STORIES OF 
AMERICAN PIONEERS 


By SARAH DOW HEARD and 
M. W. KING 
A history and supplementary reader 
for the third and fourth grades that 
dramatically tells of life in early America. 


Send for descriptive literature 


623-633 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas 








Calendar 


Jan. 23-24—Wisconsin Association for the 
Disabled—Milwaukee 

Feb. 7-8—Southern Wisconsin Teachers 
Assn.—Madison 

Feb. 22-27—Dept. of Superintendence of the 
N. E. A.—Atlantic City 

June 28-July 4—National Education Assn.— 
Columbus, Ohio 

Mar. 17-19—International Society for Crip- 
pled Children Convention—Toronto, On- 
tario, Canada. 

Mar. 24-29—Music Supervisors 
Conference—Chicago. 


National 





A state council of geography teachers was organ- 
ized at the meeting of the geography section in 
Milwaukee last month. The new organization will be 
a part of the geography section of the state associa- 
tion. 


Madison Vocational News, issued by the students 
and members of the Madison Vocational School, has 
come to our desk. It is a neat, three-column, four- 
page school paper, carrying much news about the 
Vocational School. 


The fifth annual coaching and physical education 
clinic, promoted by the Department of Athletics and 
Physical Education of the University, will be held 
at Madison on December 13. It is estimated that 
one hundred normal, high school, and college leaders 
will be in attendance. 


On Thursday evening, November 14, the teachers 
of the State Graded School of Lyons, Walworth 
County, taught the regular program for the morning 
session in the presence of a large audience. Parent- 
teacher association members and other friends of 
the school responded to invitations to a “‘visiting 
evening” and thoroughly enjoyed watching the boys 
and girls demonstrate their daily work. 


Grantsburg made a special effort to emphasize 
American Education Week. A unique feature was the 
issuing to parents of a twenty-four page pamphlet, 
nicely bound and covered, containing information 
about the work of the grades and the high school. 
The material is mimeographed on letter size paper. 
Information contained therein gave Grantsburg citi- 
zens a complete bird's-eye view of the work of the 
schools. Principal E. J. Adams and his faculty de- 


serve congratulations for a fine job. 

The Upper St. Croix Schoolmasters’ Association 
held a teachers’ convention at Milltown on Satur- 
day, December 14. An all-day program was presented. 
Two general session meetings and a number of sec- 
tional or smaller group meetings were arranged dur- 
ing the day. Among the latter were high school, 
grade school, agriculture, commercial, English, home 
economics, mathematics, science, and social science 
sections. The officers of the Association are M. B. 
Keck, Clear Lake, president, C. C. Alleman, Luck, 
vice-president, C. H. Buck, Osceola, secretary, and 
Nels Sorenson, St. Croix Falls, treasurer. 
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Around The State 


Prof. Norman Cameron of the psychology depart- 
ment of the University of Wisconsin will leave his 
classes in January to enter medical school. 


The Monthly Columbian for November, which has 
come to our desk, issued by the county superin- 
tendent of Columbia County, is an interesting, well 
organized, and well written bulletin. 


On account of numerous professional meetings this 
fall, the annual meeting of the Portage County 
Teachers Association will be postponed until next 
spring, probably May, when it will be a social rather 
than a professional gathering. 


The national conference on student participation in 
school government will meet at Atlantic City during 
the meeting of the N. E. A. The enthusiastic at- 
tendance at the Atlanta meeting has encouraged the 
president to arrange another interesting program for 
Atlantic City. 


The Algoma high school band broadcast a program 
over the Milwaukee Journal radio station, WTMJ, 
on December 5 from 10:15 to 11:15 P. M. The 
writer tuned in on the program with which he was 
thoroughly delighted. The performance was a genu- 
ine credit to the school. 


The Hartford public school teachers have enrolled 
100 per cent in an educational course with the 
Extension Division of the University. The course 
is being given by Professor Hart and is entitled 
“Education Social Problems in the Community.” 
Several other citizens are also taking the course. 


The new Junior-Senior high school at Lake 
Geneva was dedicated on November 22 by an 
appropriate program. James Clark Graham of Ripon 
College delivered the dedicatory address. The new 
high school has a modern auditorium and gym- 
nasium in addition to classrooms. It is a credit to 
Lake Geneva, Supt. Denison, and the faculty. 


Minimum Grammar is the title of a report pre- 
pared by a committee of English teachers and _pre- 
sented at the English teachers’ section meeting in 
Milwaukee. Through the assistance of the W. T. A. 
the report has been printed and is available to 
teachers by addressing George E. Teter, State 
Teachers College, Milwaukee. 


In the 100 per cent membership enrollments in the 
Wisconsin Teachers Association this month is the 
Milwaukee Vocational School which lists among its 
members all the permanent employees of the school 
including teachers, supervisors, office assistants, and 
members of the maintenance force, all of which, we 
believe, constitutes a record. 


Mr. Charles M. Baxter, attorney and president of 
the Wisconsin Club of Seattle, Washington, invites 
Wisconsin visitors, whether graduates of the Uni- 
versity or not, to call at Wisconsin headquarters for 
information or any other serviee that Wisconsin 
people can render natives of ‘their home state. The 
Wisconsin Club of Seattle has had a very active 
season. 
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Miss Bessie M. Prehn, and Gustav Maassen, Mil- 
waukee, were married in that city November 9. Mrs. 
Maassen was well known in Sheboygan where she 
was supervisor of music in the schools for two years. 


The Menomonie county institute which was held 
it the Menomonie high school, November 21 and 
22, was addressed by Webster H. Pearce, superin- 
tendent of schools of Michigan; Prof. R. L. Lyman, 
University of Chicago; and Edward Amherst Ott. 


Supt. J. M. Reed recently called a meeting of 
Oneida County rural teachers at the Cresent Flats 
school, instead of at the county normal, in an effort 
to have the teachers work out their problems in 
their own laboratory—the rural school. 


Milwaukee school children are to learn something 
of the mysterious procedure called city finance. 
Through the office of the city comptroller ten sets 
of 20 year serial municipal improvement bonds will 
be used for study in the classes of those principals 
who desire them. 


Ernest W. Hawkes, Glendale, California, for three 
years biology instructor at the Oshkosh high school, 
is co-author with Ralph L. Johns of a book on 
orientation which has come into wide use in Cali- 
fornia this year. “Orientation for College Freshmen’”’ 
is the only textbook of its kind. 


More than 800 supervisors, school board members, 
and rural teachers were present at the opening ses- 
sion of the raga county school board conven- 
tion last month. Dr. E. Baker, Lawrence College, 
conducted a as class in music. Mr. G. S. 
Dick spoke of the financial waste in the rural schools, 
and Dr. V. A. Gudex gave a talk on health. 


Murals of Washington and Lincoln were unveiled 
at the William T. Sherman school, Milwaukee, on 
November 21. Marguerite Haerter and Esther Keller, 
teachers, were in charge of the program. Alfred 
Huebbe, president of the Sherman School Parent 
Teacher Association presented the murals in behalf 
of the Parent Teacher Association, and Principal 
Louis E. Ulrich accepted them in behalf of the 
school. The figures are slightly less than life size. 


Three new schools were dedicated in Washington 
county in October and November. Principal L. C. 
Johnson of the Dodge county normal school gave 
the dedicatory address at the Oelhafen school, Dis- 
trict No. 7. Atty. E. J. Dempsey, president of the 
State Board of Normal School Regents, talked at 
the Plat State Graded School, District No. 7, and 
Paul Kaiser, superintendent of schools of Dodge 
county, spoke at the dedication of the Lake View 
School, Joint District No. 10. 


Some of the interesting school publications re- 
ceived this month are Monday Morning News, New 
London high school; The Red ’n Green, Berlin high 
school; Fall River Echoes, Fall River high school; 
The High Tribune, Central high school, La Crosse; 
The Logan Log, Logan Junior—Senior high school, 
La Crosse; The Harbinger, South Milwaukee high 
school; The Craftsman, Milwaukee Technical high 
school; Weehawken, Rosendale Union Free high 


school; Racine—Kenosha Rural Normal School Bulle- 
tin; The Columbian, Columbia County; and The 
Rock County Educational Bulletin. 





“T hadn’t figured 
on being sick” 


How discouraging is the period 
of convalescence, when the un- 
paid bills keep piling 
up and there is nothing 
coming in with which 
to pay them. A single 
illness or accident often 
dissipates the savings 
of many years—all be- 
cause the teacher 
“hadn't figured on’ being disabled. 


Doctor Bills Left Out of Budget 

Many a teacher, like Anna Irene Jenkins, Los Angeles 

Cal., enjoys such good health as to make it seem unnecessary 
to provide for doctor bills. Fortunately, however, she did 
make T. C. U. provision. We quote from her letter: 

“I deeply appreciate your courtesy in caring for my 
claim. I am so used to being well I had left no place in 
my budget for doctors’ bills, and a check which practicality 
covered one of them was certainly a Godsend. 






‘ rT oT 
Get on the T. C. U. Payroll 

Our records for many years prove that one teacher in 
five suffers enforced idleness and loss of salary every year 
because of Accident, Sickness or Quarantine. Your turn 
may come—it often does—when you least expect it. 

While you are still in good health and free from in- 
jury—before it is too late—get your name on the “‘T. ¢ 
U. Payroll.” 

Write us at once. We will then mail you full particu 
lars of how we protect teachers. Please do it today. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
914 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebraska 











All That’s New for 
Play and Athletic Field 


FREE Book to Instructors 


Keep posted on all the newest develop 
ments in equipment for the playground 
and athletic field. This new playground 
athletic book, just off the press, should be LI 
in the hands of every teacher and play or . 
athletic director. Free on request. Elab- 
orately illustrated. Compiled by Giant en- 
gineers from latest technical knowledge 
based on experience _ installing 
Giant equipment for over 10,000 
schools and _ universities. Quotes 
new, special school prices on all 
types of play apparatus. flood- 
lights, protection fence, etc. \<« 
will gladly send you a copy Free, 
no obligation. Use coupon 
below for convenience. 


Giant ; 

Manufacturing Co. 4 

Trenton, N. J. @ 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Mail this Coupon 






















Giant Mrc. Co., Box 518. 

Councit Biurrs, IA. or TRENTON, N. J. 
Please send copy of your new playground booklet and 

catalog of playground apparatus. 

DA. eitoutinceasedsinanmidavaanane UE cccnmasne 

SUNG Scisetnatcs st eseaaeeo ee CE SIE T= 


CN a vinicactisincietchscinicinn insane Ce ee aici 
I am also interested in GIANT Floodlights ( ) 
GIANT Fence ( ) Please check. 














Student Capacity 


Increased 
In New or Old Buildings 
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Lincoln Science Desk—No. D-523 


By the Use of the New 


Sewmuner 


Lincoln Science Desks 


Note These Features 

—They increase pupil capacity of 
present buildings. No lecture room 
is required. 

—All students face instructor 
doing all work in one place. 
—Demonstrations and recitations can 
be carried on in the same room with 

experimental work. 

-—No definite periods need be set for 
demonstration and laboratory work. 
Instructor can give a_ lecture, 
demonstration or discuss any diffi- 
cult phase of the experimental work 
during laboratory period. 

—Demonstrations can be stopped at 
any time and students permitted to 
follow out individual experiments. 
-They can be used as regular class- 
room desks. This avoids an empty 
room in case your science classes do 
not cover the entire period of the 
school day. 


while 


Kewaunee Book Free 


Write for our new Kewaunee Look, 
which illustrates and describes over 500 
different pieces of Kewaunee Laboratory 
Furniture. It also pictures many instal- 
lations of Kewaunee Laboratory Furniture 
in leading schools. Our new cloth bound 
book will be sent free and postpaid to 
every buyer of school equipment, on re- 
quest. 


e e 
LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 


Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mer. 
189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


New York Office: 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Chicago Office: 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Offices in Principal Cities 
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Evening classes in ten trade subjects were opened 
recently in Kimberly under the direction of J. E. 
Roberts, superintendent of schools. 


Miss Marion L. Teleford, field secretary of the 
educational division of the National Safety Council 
addressed the Fox River Schoolmasters club in Ap- 
pleton at a meeting in November. 


E. E. Packard, former coach and teacher in Wal- 
worth high school has accepted a position at North- 
western Military and Naval Academy as_ physics 
instructor, 


Miss Irene Vaudreuil has resigned as school nurse 
in Oconto to take a position as field advisory nurse 
under the state board of health. In this capacity she 
will have charge of supervising city nurses in cer- 
tain parts of the state. 


George W. O'Brien has been appointed vice prin- 
cipal of the junior and senior high school of South 
Milwaukee to succeed C. H. Emigh who recently 
resigned. Mr. O’Brien was formerly principal at 
Richland Center high school. 


R. C. Swanson, instructor in agriculture at the 
Stanley high school for the past three years, has 
been engaged as principal of the Dunn County 
School of Agriculture and Domestic Economy to 
succeed W. J. Landry, who resigned last month to 
take the office of county agent for Clark County. 


William E. Small, principal of the Government 
School at Keshena, at his own request was given a 
transfer to the Hopi Indian Reservation in Arizona. 
He came to Keshena from Central America. He has 
lived in the Philippine Islands and in Hawaii, also 
on an island in the Caribbean Sea, on the west coast, 
in Alaska, and now he goes to Arizona. 


Nearly 500 school board members, teachers, and 
training school students of Green County attended 
the annual school board convention at Monroe 
November 25. The Rev. Charles A. Rawson, Monroe; 
Supervisor George Dick, State Department of Public 
Instruction; Dr. W. J. Miller, State Health Depart- 
ment; J. F. Waddell, State Department, and E. L. 
Divan, county club agent addressed the groups. 


The principals and athletic directors of the State 
Line Athletic Association, consisting of nine schools 
—Brodhead, Belleville, Argyle, Monticello, New 
Glarus, Juda, Hollandale, Albany, and Blanchard- 
ville—met recently at Monroe to elect officers and 
lay plans for the year. The officers elected are: 
P. M. Willis, Albany, president; C. F. Thompson, 
Argyle, vice president; Herman A. Becker, New 
Glarus, secretary; and William O. Snoddy, Mont- 
cello, treasurer. 


Fifty Douglas county teachers met in Superior 
last month to hear discussioas on social science 
teaching. Miss Minda Hoveland addressed the pri- 
mary grade teachers, Miss Evanda Becker talked to 
the intermediate teachers, and Prof. O. L. Loop spoke 
to the upper grade teachers. All are teachers at the 
Superior State Teachers College. Reports were made 
on the recent county ~~ meeting and 
the state teachers convention at Milwaukee by Miss 
Vera Rehnstrand, Douglas County superintendent of 
schools, and Miss Margaret Anderson, teacher in 


Highland public schools. 
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Bert Beglinger was elected president of the Su- 
perior Grade Teachers’ club at a recent meeting. 
Miss Margaret Spielmacher was named vice president 
and Miss Marie Kanzler, secretary-treasurer. 


The Northeastern Interscholastic Conference, con- 
sisting of Kewaunee, Algoma, Neenah, New London, 
Clintonville, Two Rivers, and Oconto Falls, will 
debate December 6 and 13. The final debate will 
be held on or before the second Friday in January. 


The Central Wisconsin Schoolmasters club held a 
regular meeting at Marshfield November 20. Those 
in attendance were Principal A. A. Ritchay and 
Edgar Biard of the Lincoln high school faculty; 
Principal A. W. Zellmer, Wood County Normal; 
County Superintendent S. G. Corey, Roy Normington 
and L. Lewis, Port Edwards Junior high school, and 
Superintendent J. E. Rohr, Nekoosa. 


C. A. Barfoot, Sheboygan, was elected president 
of the League of Wisconsin Classroom Teachers 
at the annual meeting in Milwaukee last month. 
Pearl Richards, Milwaukee, the former president 
was elected third vice president. Other officers are 
Anne Nagel, Racine, first vice president; Agnes Cur- 
rie, Superior, second vice president; Armella Trester, 
Sheboygan, secretary; and Amanda Schuette. Green 
Bay, treasurer. 


Chalmer N. Patterson has been appointed physics 
and mechanics instructor at the Milwaukee School 
of Engineering. Mr. Patterson is a graduate of the 
University of Oregon. Other changes in the faculty 
announced by Dr. John D. Ball, director, are: 
George E. Henkel, assistant in the wiring and meter- 
ing department; Elmer A. Ihrke, mathematics in- 
structor; Hans U. Hjermstad, assistant in radio; Ed- 
ward G. O'Hara, assistant in motors and general 
laboratory ; Ps Russell Orr, assistant in armature 
winding, and Roy F. McCall, head of the electrical 
refrigeration department. 


Ten cities under superintendents in the state em- 
ploying over two hundred teachers, according to the 
recently issued school directory of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, are: Milwaukee 
2,297; Madison 404; Racine 385; Kenosha 365; 
Superior 254; West Allis 245; Green Bay 240; 
Oshkosh 232; Fond du Lac 215; and Sheboygan 
210. Nine cities employ between one and two 
hundred teachers, and seventy-two less than a hun- 
dred. Only two cities have less than ten teachers in 
the schools. 


Milwaukee was awarded the band tournament for 
1930 at a meeting of the Wisconsin State Band 
Association, held in Milwaukee in connection with 
the state teachers convention. Menasha was chosen 
for 1931. It was decided that the grouping of bands 
should remain the same with the exception of having 
four groups instead of three in classes containing a 
large number of bands. The numbers chosen for the 
contest were as follows: ‘Twilight on the Moun- 
tains,” by Ernest Weber, for class D; “Atilla Over- 
ture,” by Karoly, for class C; “Bridal Song,” from 
“The Rustic Wedding Symphony,” by Gildmark, for 
class B; and “Egmont Overture,” by Beethoven, for 
class A. 
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A window glass casualty company has been organ. 
ized in the Aniwa school, Shawano, under the con. 
trol of the Athletic Association. Protection is of- 
fered for a premium of 10 cents per policy. 


Ralph Rosenheimer, assistant principal of Manawa 
high school, and Miss Myra Louise Stein, Hillsboro, 
were married in Madison, October 19. Mrs. Rosen- 
heimer is an instructor in English at the Clinton 
high school. 


O. W. Neale, director of the rural department at 
the Stevens Point State Teachers College underwent 
a major operation last month. He is recuperating 
rapidly but does not expect to return to his school 
duties until the first of January. 


It legally is possible for high schools to pay 
physicians and hospital bills from their athletic 
funds for athletes injured in school contests, ac- 
cording to an opinion given the superintendent 
of Milwaukee schools recently by the city attorney. 


The Lancaster Kiwanis club entertained the 
teachers of the Northern Grant County Teachers 
association at dinner last month. One hundred and 
ten teachers from the schools of Boscobel, Fenni- 
more, Bloomington, Muscoda, Blue River, Mt. Hope, 
and Lancaster were present. 


James Schwalbach, Washington high school, Mil- 
waukee, and Helen Katz, Riverside high school, Mil- 
waukee, won honors in an editorial contest sponsored 
recently by Quill and Scroll, national honorary society 
for high school journalism students. Pupils in 350 
high schools in the United States and Hawaii par- 
ticipated in the contests. 


The public speaking classes of the Boys Technical 
high school in Milwaukee have come to the aid of 
the conservation commission. About 40 boys will 
speak on conservation to different groups, including 
Boy Scout troops, high schools, and women’s clubs 
in and around Milwaukee. The boys have been 
studying conservation for several years under the 
direction of H. J. Parmley and S. W. Strothman. 


Clarence Bonsack, agricultural teacher at the Oregon 
high school has been elected to the Hall of Fame 
by the Wisconsin State Journal because he has de- 
veloped an outstanding department of vocational 
agricultural education in Wisconsin. Several of the 
boys who have been graduated from his department 
have gained state and national recognition in junior 
agricultural work. 


A South Central high school forensic league was 
organized at a meeting in Stoughton last month. It 
is composed of the high schools of Stoughton, Ed- 
gerton, Fort Atkinson, Monroe, Watertown, and 
Wisconsin High of Madison. Two triangular debates 
will be held to select a representative in the state 
contest. The first debate will be held February 4. 
Stoughton, Fort Atkinson, and Wisconsin High will 
make up one triangle and Watertown, Edgerton, and 
Monroe the other. The winners of the contests, 
with the highest ranking losing team, will debate 
in the second contest February 14. The subject of 
debate will be ‘Resolved, that fhe installment. sys- 
tem of buying is both socially and economically de- 
sirable.”” Richard Pettingell, debate coach at Fort 
Atkinson, was elected executive officer. 
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Thirty-two nationalities of the world are repre- 
sented in the Central high school of Racine accord- 
ing to a survey recently made. Out of a total of 
1355 students Americans rank first with 540; Ger- 
mans second and Italians third. The others in the 
order of their rank are: Polish, Danish, Lithuanian, 
English, Swedish, Jewish, Irish, Slavish, Russian, 
Scotch, Norwegian, Bohemian, French, Dutch, Fin- 
nish, Austrian, Croatian, Welsh, Swiss, Canadian, 
Armenian, Hungarian, Greek, Ukrainian, Cechoslo- 
vakian, Sylvanian, Belgian, Japanese and Serbian. 


English is a requirement for entrance in each of 
the 331 colleges and universities discussed by Wil- 
liam Martin Proctor and Edwin J. Brown in School 
Life, a publication of the United States Bureau of 
Education. A foreign language is required by 75 
per cent of the colleges, Latin or Greek, or both, 
are required by 9 per cent of the institutions. Forty 
colleges or 74 per cent of the women’s colleges, re- 
quire Latin as one of the foreign languages to be 
offered. Mathematics is required by 96 per cent of 
the colleges reporting. 


Current interest in the signing by 53 nations of 
the General Pact for the Renunciation of War (Kel- 
logg Treaty), the international acceptance of the 
Root formula for the entrance of the United States 
into the World Court, and the ratification by the 
Senate of the Pan-American Treaty of Conciliation 
makes the subject of peace the appropriate key-note 
of a high school commencement program. Much 
source material has been prepared by teachers and 
principals and can be secured without charge by 
writing the Womens International League, 1924 
Chester Street, Philadelphia. 


Prof. M. A. Fischer was elected president of the 
new Schoolmasters club of Southwestern Wisconsin 
at the first meeting of the organization recently. 
T. W. Crowe, Mt. Horeb, was chosen secretary. 
Those present at this first meeting were: Lycan 
Miller, David Williams, Gerald Loftus, and M. A. 
Fischer, Dodgeville; F. E. Drescher, Chas. Agnes, 
and Roy C. Gustvowsky, Fennimore; F. V. Powell, 
W. P. Hill, and I. J. Lathrop, Platteville; L. A. 
Struck, T. P. Kexel, and G. C. Brewer, Cuba City; 
W. Martins and H. Bagemihl, Darlington; Lester 
M. Emans, Clyde Stewart, Jesse Smith, and Wm. 
Webb, Lancaster; D. M. Morgan, Geo. Hetherington, 
R. S. Nicholas, Dale Aebisher, Clarence Kuehl, and 
L. E. Bear, Mineral Point; and T. W. Crowe, F. H. 
Hanneman, and H. Bogard, Mt. Horeb. 


Preparations are under way in Sheboygan to or- 
ganize a School of Safety Patrol. It is being spon- 
sored by the American Automobile Association and 
it has the sanction of Superintendent H. W. Kircher 
and the chief of police. The plan briefly is as 
follows: 

A patrol, consisting of from five to ten of the 
older pupils, will be formed in each school in the 
city. They will be provided with Sam Brown safety 
school belts and badges by the American Automobile 
Association. They will assist the younger pupils 
safely across the streets before and after school, and 
they also will endeavor to keep the children on the 
playgrounds and out of the streets and alleys during 
recess. The Sheboygan school safety campaign in- 
cludes safety posters in class rooms and safety talks 
by teachers. 
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Miss Helma Johnson, Ashland, graduate of La 
Crosse Teachers College, has been engaged to teach 
physical education in the Oconto high school. 


The South Milwaukee Vocational School burned 
on December 2. Sixty boys and girls were in the 
building at the time. Securing their wraps, they 
marched to safety although practically the whole 
building and equipment were destroyed by the fire. 


Supt. E. G. Lange, Delavan, was elected president 
of the Walworth County Teachers Association re- 
cently. V. H. Sorensen, Williams Bay, was named 
vice president, and Josephine Turner, Elkhorn, 
treasurer. 


Supervising teachers from eight northern Wis- 
consin counties gathered at Ashland last month to 
discuss problems in connection with their work. A 
round table discussion was led by Miss Agnes Boy- 
ington of Ashland. Miss Helen Jorgenson, Sawyer 
County, is president of the organization. 


Two schools have been selected as practice and 
lemonstration schools by the La Crosse State 
Teachers College. They are the Neshonoc one-room 
school and the Lower French Island state graded 
school. The work is under the direction of John 
W. Beath. 


The annual membership campaign of the Wiscon- 
sin Association for the Disabled will be conducted 
during December. The funds derived from member- 
ship fees are used to defray the expenses of ortho- 
pedic clinics and for printing and publishing news 
letters. A news letter from the Association says, “It 
has been reported that agents of a drug company 
are canvassing in this state and are advertising that 
10 per cent of the proceeds are to be given to local 
work for crippled children. Some people have made 
purchases believing that this company must be co- 
perating with our Association. The Association for 
the Disabled derives its funds only from member- 
ship fees. This office has no information of any 
local organization interested in the care of crippled 
children receiving any funds from this drug com- 
pany. If one finds agents soliciting on such a basis, 
a report should be made to a city official so that 
steps can be taken immediately to investigate their 
alleged claim.” The fourth annual state meeting is 
to be held in Milwaukee on January 23 and 24 at 
the Schroeder Hotel. 


An all Walworth county teacher's meeting was 
held in the new high school building at Lake 
Geneva on Saturday November 23. F. O. Holt, 
M. C. Palmer, and B. E. McCormick were among the 
speakers on the general program. At noon, dinner 
was served to the group in the Horticultural build- 
ing after which there was a short program. Supt. 
Ed Lange, of Delavan, acted as chairman at both the 
general meeting and the banquet. Others who re- 
sponded to introductions were Miss Maude Mitchell, 
county superintendent Walworth County, Mr. R. S. 
Ihlenfeldt, county superintendent Kenosha County, 
Supt. F. D. Denison, superintendent of schools, Lake 
Geneva, W. P. Roseman, Whitewater State Teachers 
College, Prin. A. J. Smith, county normal, Union 
Grove, and the Misses Laura McDougall and Jose- 
phine Turner, supervising teachers, Walworth 
County. Mr. C. H. Channon led the group singing. 
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H. H. Fuller was recently elected vice president 
of the Madison Kiwanis Club. 


Stoughton high school sponsors nine musical or- 
ganizatioxs—two bands, an orchestra, a boys’ quartet, 
a boys’ glee club, two girls’ glee clubs, a girls’ sextet, 
and a class in stringed instruments. 


Miss Martha Webb, Lisbon, New Hampshire, has 
been appointed director of physical education for 
girls at the Merrill high school to succeed Miss 
Frances Hawkins, who recently resigned. 


The high school editors of the state met at Madi- 
son on November 29 as guests of the School of 
Journalism of the University of Wisconsin. Sixteen 
speakers addressed the convention. 


H. Emigh, principal of the South Milwaukee 
Junior high school resigned recently to accept a 
position in the production analysis department of 
the National Enameling and Stamping Company of 
Milwaukee 


John A. Diederichsen celebrated his 76th birthday 
anniversary last month and with it the completion 
of fifty-five years as a grade school principal. Mr. 
Diederichsen has refused advancement six times dur- 
ing his career preferring to stay in the position he 
has come to love. 


The men of the La Crosse public schools recently 
organized a professional club. Horton Kline was 
elected president, S. F. Brokow, vice-president, 
Robert Butler, secretary, and R. R. Stone, treasurer. 
The women teachers are members of the Teachers’ 
Club and the principals and the superintendent have 
membership in the Schoolmaster’s Club. 


The overcrowded conditions in Wauwatosa schools 
will be alleviated by the opening of two new schools 
in February or March, according to Supt. William 
T. Darling. A new six room addition to an elemen- 
tary school, and another unit to the senior junior 
high school are among the building plans of the 
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Mr. O. F. Berner, a teacher of Art in one of the 
Milwaukee schools, and Miss Cleo Bergsten, were 
married at Minneapolis recently, 


O. C. Lee, for the past year history instructor at 
East Side high school, Madison, has resigned to take 
over the principalship of the Richland Center high 
school. 


A special election has been called in the town of 
Greenfield, Milwaukee County, for December 18 for 
the purpose of obtaining the voters decision as to 
uniting the fourteen districts of the town into one 
central school district as required by a law passed 
by the recent legislature. 


“Ring Out Tuberculosis, Ring in Health” is the 
slogan for the 1929 Christmas seal which is being 
offered by the Wisconsin Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion. The sale will close on Christmas Day. The 
funds will be used to finance local and state activi- 
ties against tuberculosis. 


The Stoughton School Parrot, volume one, num- 
ber three, has reached our desk. It is published each 
Saturday in the interest of the Stoughton schools 
as a part of the Stoughton Daily Courier—Hub. It is 


full of interesting school news. The Stoughton 
schools seem to have struck upon a fine way of 
reaching the public with information concerning 


school activities. 


The members of the board of control of the Wis- 
consin Interscholastic Athletic Association are: First 
district, vacant because of the death of Supt. Robert 


Moser, Cumberland; second district, Supt. E. P. 
Rosenthal, Oconto Falls; third district, Supt. F. V. 
Powell, Platteville; fourth district, Prin. V. G. 
Barnes, Madison; fifth district, Prin. G. A. Chamber- 


lain, West Division high, Milwaukee. 


Sanborn Hill school, Jefferson county, won the 
Better School Project contest conducted by the 
Janesville Daily Gazette during the summer. The 
school lawn was kept mowed all summer by the 
teacher with the assistance of her pupils. Two large 
flower beds were placed in the front and back yards, 
five smaller ones were placed along the edge of the 


lawn, and vines were planted near the building. 
Thirteen schools competed with the Sanborn Hill 
school. 


The annual banquet given by the Knights of Co- 
lumbus of Madison to the football players of the 
four high schools of that city at the close of the 
season, was attended by a record crowd. The foot- 
ball squads of Central, East, Wisconsin, and Edge- 
wood high schools were the guests at the dinner as 
were also coaches and other members of the schools’ 
athletic departments, high school principals, and 
members of the University of Wisconsin coaching 


staff. 


Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, announces that the 
new book entitled “Carl Schurz, Militant Liberal’ 


has been promised for April delivery. The book will 
be distributed to members of the Historical Society 
and the sale price will probably be five dollars. 
High school libraries will find it valuable. Member- 
ship in the Historical Society may be secured for the 
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sum of three dollars, and in addition to the book. 
members will receive the Wisconsin Magazine of 
History regularly. Mr. Schafer also announces that 
there are still a few copies of the “Intimate Letters 
of Carl Schurz” remaining for those who apply for 
membership. The Schurz book, the letters, and the 
Wisconsin Magazine of History would be valuable 
contributions to a high school library. 





NECROLOGY 


Mrs. John Black, pioneer teacher, died at her 
home in Shawano, November 16. Mrs. Black, nee 
Mager, taught school in Shawano County prior to 
her marriage in 1887 


John P. Lewis died on Sunday, November 24. In 
1896 he was county superintendent of Adams 
County and for fourteen and one-half years served 
the schools of that county. He was born in 1859. 


Miss Jennie Williams, 60, teacher in Madison 
schools for 27 years, died at the home of Prof. 
Percy M. Dawson, Madison, November 12. 


T. Williams, former principal of the Omro 
high school, died at his summer home at Cable, 
Wisconsin, the latter part of October. Mr. Williams 
was at different times principal of the West Side 
school at Berlin and superintendent of the Waushara 
County schools. 


Miss Frances Kudner, 77, former art teacher in 
the Milwaukee schools, was killed at her home in 
Sawtelle, California, the early part of November. 


former teacher in Sheboygan 
died at her home near 
Luedke was Miss 


Mrs. Fred Luedke, 
and Manitowoc counties, 
Plymouth in November. Mrs. 
Helen Amy Caroline Richardson. 


Miss Irene Peterson, Bone Lake township, died at 
the Taylor Falls hospital, October 15, following an 
operation. Miss Peterson taught at the Deer Lake 
school. 


Mrs. Ruth Wales Isham, 80, died at her home 
in Walworth, November 20, after an illness of two 
years. She taught school at La Crosse, La Porte, 
Indiana, and four years in the Republic of Argentina. 


Mrs. Ethel I. Braden, Albany, Oregon, died at the 
home of her daughter in Lebanon, Oregon, last 
month. Mrs. Braden was a teacher in the Janesville 
public schools for many years. 


Miss Anna Goldie, 72, retired. died at the 
Emergency hospital in Milwaukee as a result of an 
automobile accident. 


Miss Nellie A. Green, 59, died in Milton Junction, 
November 9, after two weeks illness. She was a 
teacher in the rural schools of Rock County for 
several years. : 

W. C. Sieker, principal of Milwaukee Vocational 
school for 17 years and widely known Wisconsin 
educator, died December 1. 


——— 
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The 
‘““New’’ School Teacher 


Smart in 
looks 

as well 
as books! 


E’RE proud to greet you, 

teachers, and welcome you to 
Madison. Your modern attitude 
impresses us as being as intelligent 
as your viewpoint on education. 
You realize that a woman is judged 
to be as smart as she looks! 


OU are cordially invited to 
make Simpson's your shop- 
ping headquarters while attending 
the convention. Our smartest of 





apparel is very reasonably priced. 





Come in and see our things! 





Simpson’s 
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Which is velvet... 
which is Hyloplate? 


Blindfolded—you could, of course, tell 
cloth from blackboard—which is velvet, 
which is Hyloplate. And yet—when you 
mark on Hyloplate with a piece of cray- 
on, there is that soft, smooth, velvet-like 
feel—just like rubbing your hand over a 


piece of fine velvet. 


This velvet writing surface has made 
Hyloplate the foremost economical black- 
board for nearly fifty years. Hyloplate 
takes the crayon with crispness and reg- 
isters a perfect mark that is easily read— 
and equally as easily erased. The surface 
of Hyloplate never wears slick—never 


reflects light to cause eye-strain. 


Hyloplate will not warp, chip, break, 
or crack. Its remarkable record in 
schoolrooms the country over—its effi- 
ciency and economy—the substantial 
house that stands behind it—present a 
combination that makes Old Reliable 
Hyloplate the ove Blackboard you should 
consider whatever your requirements 
may be. There is only one Hyloplate— 
insist on the genuine. Please write us for 
asampleandthe facts. Address Dept. H139 


Weber Costello Co. 
Chicago Heights, Illinois 


Old Reliable 
Hyloplate 


MAKERS OF 
Sterli.¢ Lifelong 
Blackboard 


Globes Crayon 





55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 
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Erasers—Maps 








When pupils must turn in their seats to 
write comfortably, the body is thrown in 
a tiring position—the light strikes and 
tires the eyes, the posture keing wrong 
brings weariness. Children let up on “last 
hour” studies, they get into trouble and 
worry the teacher. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of 
pupils and nervous strain on the part of 
teachers by equipping with National Seats 
of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 
*‘Adds to Pupil’s Comfort’’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the 
Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely 
in their seats. The back is supported when 
writing — working space is more than 
doubled—no turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing light and un- 
comfortable positions that bring on “last 
hour uneasiness”. When writing, the arm 
is supported, resulting in better penman- 
ship. 






No. 101 
Combination 
Desk with 
Moeser 

Arm Top 


National Desks are shaped to conform 
hygienically to the human figure — they 
encourage correct posture—insure great- 
est comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain 
—better grades in last period classes and 
less worry and nerve strain on the in- 
structor. 


Write for National Catalog 


If you are a buyer of School Equipment 
you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks. All types of school chairs and 
teachers’ and office desks. We will send 
our catalog free and prepaid on request. 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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ye EDUCATIONAL RECREATION . 








IMPORTANT: The JourNAL és at your service in planning your summer travel. This assistance covers 
all branches of travel to any part of the world. New descriptive folders and booklets are now awaiting your 
call. Material will be mailed promptly if you will write us u fs and when you expect to go. Enclose 


1am ped self-addressed envelope for reply. 





5 ails from Mont- 
UNIVERSITY E UROPE, 1930. veal iene tn ee 
IPREEEE: COUMEED' & CHEDERS) rienced tour director, 10th successive season. 


*s» STUDENT TOURS Many splendid features: Scotland and Eng- 


land by motor; Oberz rgau Passion Play; 


ad uf % EUROPE The Rhine by boat, ete. Extension (optional) 


5 
















to northern Europe. For further informa- 
Prenat Experienced tion address Professor N. Flaten, St. Olaf 
janagement —, Expert Leatership College, Northfield, Minn. 
| SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TRAVEL We. 
110 EAST 42” STREET N. ¥. €. 








~ GO TO EUROPE U R© p ASSION TE 
For pleasure, inspiration, professional advantage 
Drawing, pé ainting, sculpture $ 
usic /e serve the intellectual elite. Become 385 


E nglis h Literature Ival 
a nto Se ouramazing travel values. 
Interior Decoration the results of years of specialization. ALL EXPENSES 


"tg Are Cunardsupremacy!10,000satisfiedguests. Sea and land 


Send for booklet A 1] STUDENTS TRAVEL CLUB 





IEMPLE@(> OURS 551 Fifth Ave., N.Y. Write for Booklet T 


CORPORATED 


230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago IIl. 



























Personally Conducted Tours 


iSurope 2. 








Foremost Student Tours 
Nearly 4000 satisfied membersin1929 
250 All Expense Tours 
Small groups, 1st class hotels, more 
motor travel. Visit the Passion Play 
of 1930. Send for booklet, 
COLLEGE TRAVEL CLUB 
154 BOYLSTON ST. BosTON, Mass, 


th, / Balance 
Old World Givi lization Romance ¢ ¢ into 
monthly 
Here is YOUR wonderful. opportunity to visit — instalt- 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Holland, ments 








Germany, Switzerland, Italy, France, and to see after 
the Passion Play at Oberammergau. Educational, you 
inspiring. Cost, including all necessary expenses, return. 
jepends upon itinerary selected. 





Via Scenic St. Deneieignanete Route 
ire monet Seats te ne ose enon. SY Thomas Tours ++ 
d co ce. For complete details, itineraries, and terms, 
vl to 

European Treasurer Tours EUROPE and AMERICA 


Dept. 147-132 N. La Salle Street 
Chicago, III. 


Five Grand Tours of EKurope—Mostly by 
Motor—Including the PASSION PLAY. 
Finest Ships - Personally Managed 
Visiting Six to Twelve Countries. 
Prices $495 to $830 including all ex- 
penses New York and return. 


See EUROPE Next « « « ravine Keainineat sae Sumpenaay incieting 


Yellowstone Park. Greatly by Motor 












July $440, including everything Also 

TWO SUMMER TOURS California SUMMER SCHOOL and 
ae ae , Sightseeing Tour, a 

66 Days - $785 Northeast and Canada—Two weeks in Au- 





73 Days - $860 gust, $188. 
Mediterranean Cruise, Winter and Sum- 
mer, $420 and up. 








Write for our folder . ; : ais — 
we . 7 ermuda—Six days and up, $f and up 
MORNINGSIDE TOURS West Indies and Round the World 
’ . Cc ise. 
Prof. and Mrs. H. G. Campbell — ; 
1326 Newton St., Sioux City, Ia. Write for information 


F Roy Z. Thomas, A. M., Ph. D., Rock Hill. 
Ask those who have gone with us South Carolina 
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Smart Apparel 





For Every Hour 
Of a Busy Day 


New Modes Have Been Received 
From New York Especially For The 
Coming Madison Convention « « 











KESSENICH'S 


201 State Street Madison, Wisconsin 

















Evening Frocks — High 
waisted, full skirts 


» » 


Daytime Frocks—Prints 
and new Paris shades 


» » 


Suits, chic and swagger in 
new lines for spring 


» » 


Afternoon and Sunday Night 
Frocks—for now 


» » 


And all accessories of the 
coming spring season 








-_ oo 








